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The Rise of an English Country Family 


Peter and John ‘Temple, to 1603 
By Edwin F Gay 


HE SIXTEENTH CENTURY in western Europe, and especially in 
Tingtand, furnishes an interesting opportunity for the study of 
social mobility. The feudal aristocracy had been decimated by the 
fifteenth-century dynastic conflicts and by the jealous domination 
of the “new” monarchy. The Tudors tamed the great nobles, won 
the loyal support of the trading and industrial burgher class, eager 
for security and for national leadership, and relied mainly upon the 
lesser nobility and country gentlemen to keep internal order and to 
provide good local government. The feudal institutions remained, 
but they were subject to stronger central control and were gradually 
infiltrated with a new spirit. “Blood” still gave pre-eminence in two 
senses, by birth and by military service, but the recurrent discussion, 
in the literature of the period,’ as to what made a gentleman indi- 
cates that personal merit and accomplishment, particularly in the 
public administrative service, together with wealth as embodied in 


* An illustration is Harrison’s statement: “Gentlemen be those whom their race and 
blood (or at least their virtues) do make noble and known.’ The clause in parentheses 
was added in the edition of 1587. (William Harrison, Description of England [1577], 
ed. Furnivall [1877], I, 128.) 

Gervase Holles, writing about 1655, enlarged on this theme (Memorials of the Hol- 
les Family [Camden Society, 3d Ser., Vol. LV (1937)]): “It is true which Charron says that 
nobility personal (that is the same which we ourselves acquire by our virtue and well 
deservings) cannot be balanced with that which is both natural by descent and also per- 
sonal. Yet if virtue be wanting to the natural then is the personal and acquired nobility 
by many degrees to be preferred?’ 


[ 367 J 
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land ownership, was widening the access to the higher stages of the 
social hierarchy. Among the contrasts between England and the Con- 
tinent in the modern era, the establishment and maintenance intact 
of all the rungs of the social ladder were markedly an English accom- 
plishment, offering generation by generation, however grudgingly 
in individual cases, the reward of high social recognition to mani- 
fold talents and ambitions. 

Much has been written about the English gentleman, and his place 
in the social scheme, but from the standpoint of the economic his- 
torian the treatment of this important subject has in large measure 
lacked those pertinent details necessary for full understanding of the 
means by which the new men broke through the stratifications of the 
existing order. What were their first steps and by what subsequent 
stages did they acquire wealth, land, and position? By what methods 
was a country estate assembled and profitably managed? As the need 
for retinue gradually gave way to the desire for rent, what was the 
influence of the new motivation on the constitution of rural society? 
If rent became all-important, where is its full history to be found, 
measuring the fluctuations in the incomes of the governing class? 
The student usually discovers, in his exploration of family and local 
histories, county-record-society publications, and national reper- 
tories like the Historical Manuscripts Commission, that relevant 
source material exists in both public and family archives, but that it 
has been tantalizingly regarded as of only private, not of public, in- 
terest and importance. Indeed, in view of the fairly large amount of 
unpublished but available information, it seems strange that for the 
centuries immediately before the nineteenth more research, even 
though laborious and difficult, has not been attracted to the history 
of the great categories of income—not only of wages and real earn- 
ings, where work has been done, but also of rent and interest, upon 
which so great an institutional structure has been reared. 

I had hoped to find in the Huntington Library, with its notable 
collections of documents from the muniment rooms of representa- 
tive English families, materials, not indeed as abundant as in Eng- 
lish archives, but nevertheless amply adequate for a study of an 
English country estate during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies—a time so significant for the rise and sway of the gentry. The 
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numerous papers of the Temple family, resident during this period 
at Burton Dassett in the southeastern part of Warwickshire and at 
Stowe in Buckinghamshire, seemed to promise case material for the 
rise of a typical family fortune. Here was a man, Peter Temple, be- 
ginning apparently with nothing but his title of gentleman, the 
younger son of a younger branch of an old but not particularly dis- 
tinguished Leicestershire family, who pushed himself forward in 
a locality chosen obviously not by hazard, where the land had re- 
cently been turned from arable to more profitable sheep-farming 
and where absentee co-owners offered a chance for his ambitious 
energy. He laid the foundation, which his son John built upon, for 
the creation of a‘‘family;’ with entailed lands, social recognition, and 
political influence. The documents that Peter and John left behind 
them are numerous, but on close examination they are disclosed 
as insufficient for a complete and accurate reconstruction. Outlying 
properties were bought and some of them sold again, but they are 
sometimes only casually mentioned in a letter, or a will, while other 
such “bargains” may have been made of which no trace remains. 
Younger sons were set up in life and daughters married off, but only 
fugitive indications survive of the cost to the parental estate. The 
bailiffs’ and household accounts, which appear in larger volume as 
the seventeenth century goes on, exist for the sixteenth century only 
as discontinuous loose papers. Account books were kept, probably 
by Peter Temple, certainly by his son John; but except for one rental 
book and one interesting set of sheep and wool accounts they have 
disappeared—or at least are not in the Huntington collection. This 
lack of any continuous record reduces seriously the possibility of ob- 
taining answers to many questions of detail. Nevertheless, from the 
miscellaneous papers of the family concerning their chief landhold- 
ings, their wills, and their legal controversies, the general course of 
events in the family’s progress may be pieced together. 

The inclosure of Burton Dassett and its descent first claims atten- 
tion, for here Peter Temple made his fortune as lessee of the three 
families who were finally displaced from their inheritance. At Bur- 
ton Dassett, according to the jury presentment to the commissioners 
of 1517,’Sir Edward Belknap in 1498 had inclosed and converted 

* The Domesday of Inclosures, ed. 1. S. Leadam (1897), II, 424-27. 
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from arable to pasture the land appurtenant to twelve messuages, 
each with 24 acres of arable, together with other lands and tene- 
ments. He had laid waste the twelve houses of husbandry, evicting 
their holders, so that sixty persons were made idle and vagabond. 
In 1517 and in the supplementary inquisition of 1518? the area af- 
fected was returned as 360 acres; in the inquisition of 1549, however, 
which recorded the same inclosure, it was put down as 600 acres. It is 
possible, though unlikely, that Sir Edward Belknap, relying upon 
his pardon of 1509, had later inclosed the additional 240 acres.‘ It is 
more probable that the jury of 1517 had not presented the inclosure 
of the demesne land in Burton, or had failed to specify other lands 
except in the phrase “cum altis terris et tenementis’ The later evi- 
dence points to a clean sweep of inclosure, with conversion to pasture 
in Burton Dassett as early as 1498, although the outlying hamlets 
of the parish, notably Knightcote and Northend, were not inclosed 
but long remained in open field arable. In any case, whatever the 
explanation for the difference in acreage returned in the two inqui- 
sitions of 1517 and 1549, the inclosure was one of the largest reported 
in 1517. The inquisition of that year, presenting nearly 600 offend- 
ers from about 480 localities in nine counties, returned not over 26 
offenses affecting 300 or more acres, and not more than three or four 
involving inclosures of 600 acres or above. The Belknap present- 
ment was exceptional also as the only one which states that the of- 
fender had already received a royal patent of immunity covering not 
only the past offense but also any future transgressions of the same 
kind in Burton Dassett as well as in Whitechurch (Warwickshire). 

This patent of immunity, dated April 14, 1509—just a week before 
the death of Henry VII—was supposed by the author of the Belknap 
pedigree’ to have been purchased by Sir Edward Belknap. But his 
own story is given ina paper entitled “Considerations why Sir Edward 
Belknap should not be compelled to re-edify the housing decayed in 
Dorsett"—probably a draft of the plea he made to the commissioners 


*Ibid., p. 655 (from Dugdale’s notes on the Warwickshire depopulation inquisitions 
of 1517, 1518, and 1549). 

* As Leadam suggests (ibid., p. 657 n.). 

5 Stowe MSS, Land Documents, Dassett; Huntington Library. The document is headed 


by the statement that it was “given by Mris Alice Fynche to Mris Marye Dannett, 
widow.’ 
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on depopulation, after the inquisition of 1517.° He declared that 
while Lord Sudley, the former owner of the manor of Dassett, was 
a prisoner in the Tower of London (where he died), the housing of 
Dassett fell into great ruin. After Sudley’s death the property came 
to Sir John Norbury and William Belknap, Sir Edward’s uncle. 
William Belknap sold so much of his inheritance, to purchase his 
freedom from prison, that he was too impoverished to repair the 
decayed houses of husbandry in Dassett. While Sir Edward Belknap, 
the next heir, was under age and the King’s ward, a great part of the 
land at Dassett was converted to pasture by Roger Heritage, then 
the farmer of the manor. When Sir Edward came of age he was at 
such charges in the King’s service that he also was unable to rebuild 
or repair. But after the battle of Blackheath against the western reb- 
els (1497), Sir Edward, accompanied by Sir Henry Willoughby, took 
a captain called “the Blacksmith” (one of the chief leaders of the re- 
volt), and in reward the King gave him from the estates of Lord Aud- 
ley (also a leader) lands to the value of twenty marks a year. This gift 
Sir Edward returned to Henry VII, because, as he was unable to re- 
edify Burton Dassett, he wanted to have “the favor and interest” of 
the King and his heirs in protection against “any forfeiture for inclos- 
ing and decaying of the said housing” in Dassett, of which in 1495 he 
had obtained full ownership. So he secured his patent of immunity. 
He then in his “Considerations” went on to justify the inclosure. “It 
was,’ he says, ‘‘a great commonweal to have pasture there, for at that 
time it was a great scarcity of pasture in that part and arable land 
in such abundance that men could not get tenants to occupy their 
lands.’ Furthermore, he continues—and here he is obviously speak- 
ing of the outlying members of Great Dassett, Knightcote and North- 
end—there are “160 housling people and above go households” and 
a great part of the lordship lies yet in tillage, so that the church is 
better maintained than before. If the town should now be rebuilt, 
“there is no timber within 16 miles to be bought:’ And over and 


° Dugdale, who had access to the papers of John Hales of Coventry (who in turn, as 
one of the commissioners of 1549, had the 1517 returns), found among them something 
similar to this exculpation of Sir Edward Belknap. He reproduces in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire (2d ed. [1730], p. 522; cited in Leadam, op. cit. II, 424, n. 3) the contents 
of a plea presented to the supplementary Commission of 1518, of which these “Consid- 
erations” may have been a first draft. 
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above all these grounds for noncompliance with the law, Sir Edward 
Belknap declares that he is a true subject and liegeman to the King 
and should be comprised within the general pardon granted in the 
seventh year of Henry VIII. 

After obtaining another pardon in 1519' for his inclosure, Sir 
Edward Belknap died in 1521, without issue, leaving to his young- 
est sister Alice, married to Sir William Shelley, one of the judges of 
Common Pleas, lands in Sussex and in Warwickshire other than Bur- 
ton Dassett,’ and to his three older sisters his property of Dassett in 
coparceny. Of these three sisters, Anne, the eldest, was married to Sir 
Robert Wotton, Elizabeth to Sir Philip Cooke, and Mary to Gerard 
Dannett, Esq. Despite the two pardons already granted, the new own- 
ers, like many other inclosure offenders, found themselves caught in 
a network of prosecutions before the barons of the Exchequer. It was 
doubtless because Sir Edward Belknap had been ordered by writ to 
appear at Michaelmas, 1518, to account for the moiety of profits due 
(under the act of 1488) since the inclosure of 1498, that he had has- 
tened to secure the special pardon in 1519 and had had it enrolled 
at the Exchequer.’ His executors, Sir Edward Ferrers, William Shel- 
ley, and William Clarke, also promptly sued out a pardon for Bel- 
knap’s offense.” Nevertheless, proceedings in the Exchequer were not 
discontinued. It was claimed for the crown that the plea of Henry 
VII's pardon was “insufficient in law: In 1526 a new writ was issued 
against Sir Edward Wotton, Anthony Cooke, and Mary Dannett, the 
inheritors in coparceny. At Easter term, 1534," these three appeared, 
claiming that on March 11, 1528, they had granted the manor to “Sir 
Henry Guldford, now dead, and to Sir Edward Ferrers, Roger Wig- 
ston, Thomas Brudenell, John Gifford, gentlemen, and Thomas 
Packer’’ The alienation without license was pardoned and suit was 
ordered brought against Sir Edward Ferrers and his associates. Ap- 
parently the Exchequer did not follow up these new grantees, but 


* A copy of the patent is in Stowe MSS, Land Documents, Dassett. May 22, 11 Henry 
VIII. 


8 Dugdale, unaware of this arrangement for Alice, errs in assigning to her a share of 
Burton Dassett. 


® Record Office, Excheq. Mem. L.T. R., 12 Henry VIII, Trin. xxviii. 
1 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. III, No. 1203, Mar. 26, 12 Henry VIII. 
11 Exch. Mem. L. T. R., 26 Henry VIII, Pas. xxvi. 
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in 1536 turned back to Alice Belknap, the widow of Sir Edward, 
who, having been distrained, stated to the court that she was ‘“‘noth- 
ing without her husband,’ John Briggs; in 1538” John Briggs and 
Dame Alice, showing the special pardon of 1519, asked judgment, 
which was suspended. The Exchequer, evidently assuming that the 
grant of 1528 had been a collusive device, brought further action 
against the coheirs. After a number of defaults and a delay, during 
which new special pardons, or exemplifications of former pardons, 
were obtained in 1535, 1542, and 1550, Sir Anthony Cooke, Mary 
Dannett, and Thomas Wotton, Esq. (son of Sir Edward Wotton) 
finally appeared in 1552." The defendants chose a favorable mo- 
ment, for reaction against the anti-inclosure zeal of Edward VI’s ear- 
lier years had set in. In their last appearance in this suit Sir Anthony 
set forth his descent through John Cooke from Sir Philip Cooke, and 
Thomas Wotton his through Sir Edward Wotton from Robert Wot- 
ton, and the marriages of the three Belknap sisters were explained. 
Then they pleaded their most recent pardon, of June 12, 1550, for 
all offenses under the Inclosure Acts of 4 Henry VII and 27 Henry 
VIII, which entitled them to hold the land in Burton Dassett “with- 
out any rebuilding or arable husbandry:’ The Attorney-General 
acknowledged the plea and the case was at last dismissed. ‘These 
protracted legal proceedings furnish no exceptional illustration of 
pertinacity in following up the inclosure offenders reported by the 
Inquisition of 1517. Many such inclosers, indeed, were harassed by 
Exchequer suits to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. The Burton Dassett 
case is peculiar only in its continued prosecution despite the series 
of special royal pardons. 

The experience of these legal risks of inclosure evidently made 
a deep impression upon the co-owners of Burton Dassett, for they 
took exceptional care in drawing up the leases on that estate. Seven 
of the Dassett leases, from 1531 to 1548, are preserved in one of the 
few books of record found in the Stowe manuscripts for this time.” 


Exch. Mem. L.T. R., 30 Henry VIII, Pas. xiv. 
8 Exch. Mem. L. T. R., 6 Edward VI, Hil. xx. 


* There were other minor actions in this case, such as the entry in 1532 of a writ of 


supersedeas for a year, because of the special pardon of 1519. (Exch. K. R., 24 Henry 
VIII, Mich. xxv.) 


4 Stowe MSS, Land Documents, Dassett. The book contains, to folio 54d, copies of 32 
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In four of them, in varying phraseology, a clause was inserted to 
safeguard the owners if they should be compelled to convert their 
holdings from pasture to arable. In such an event the tenants were 
to keep as much land in tillage proportionately as did other tenants 
and were to have no abatement of rent, and they were to remain 
“without asking any return or allowance’”” But in three other leases, 
in 1532, the tenants were clearly unwilling to maintain the rent un- 
der such conditions. One of these tenants was a small holder of a 
close in the manorial demesne; the other two were the largest farm- 
ers in Dassett. Edward Napper of Oxford, grazier, leased on June 25, 
15,46, the largest farm in Dassett, for twenty-one years from the death 
of Dame Alice Belknap, which occurred on August 28, 1546. He 
agreed to pay an annual rent of £66 and a fine of £50. In his lease, 
however, the clause as to reconversion to arable stated that, if such 
a change was forced by reason of an act of Parliament or “any com- 
plaint, office, commission, inquisition or other commandment,’ the 
lease was to be void and the lessee “harmless:’ The same protecting 
clause was also inserted in the lease of July 8, 1546, to Peter Temple, 
Gentleman, who after the death of Dame Alice was to enter upon 
the second largest leasehold there—namely, the house and appur- 
tenances he “now dwelleth in;’ together with Heritage field and 
half of a close adjoining. These two lessees obtained in their bar- 
gaining an exemption from the risk imposed on the smaller men. 
Some twenty years later, Peter Temple, in his answer to a complaint 
ina chancery suit, referred toa tenant at Dassett who would not take 
a lease because he did not like one of the “covenants.’ Since the other 





leases and a deed, covering lands in fourteen places outside of Burton Dassett. The last 
of these is dated 1548. There follow on folios 55-85, 108-10, 120-42, copies of leases made 
by John Temple and Sir Thomas Temple from 1587 to 1650. None of the early leases in 
places other than Burton Dassett contains the clause commented on in the text. Obvi- 
ously there were no inclosures in these other places or none which put the owners in 
jeopardy. 

6 One of these leases, to run for twenty years from 1531, at an annual rent of £19 
16s. 8d., was relet in 1548 to a new tenant, for twenty years from 1551, at a rent of £26 
16s. 8d. (plus a fine of £50). It contains the same clause for the proportionate share of 
tillage in the event of reconversion, but adds that, from the time of putting such lands 
in tillage, the lessee is to pay only a rent of £21 16s. 8d. By contrast another, smaller 
leasehold, containing in the ten-year lease of 1540 the usual Dassett provision against 
any reduction of rent in case of reconversion to arable, was worded even more strongly 
when a new lease at a somewhat higher rent was granted in 1551. The tenant was “to 
continually inhabit ... without decay of rent or asking allowance’ 
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clauses in the leases cannot be regarded as uncommon or unduly op- 
pressive, the inference is warranted that it was this clause, transfer- 
ring to the tenants a part of the risk of inclosing, which was regarded 
as unusual. 

Peter Temple’s lease of 1546 gives us the first information that he 
by that time had come to Dassett. But our earliest introduction to 
him is an assignment of the wardship of Anthony Syrley, heir of 
Sir Nicholas Syrley of Nottinghamshire, dated November 12, 1537." 
This wardship had been bought by Thomas Heritage on May 31 
1536, and by him assigned to Peter Temple and John Palmer, Palmer 
furnishing the money. This Thomas Heritage was doubtless the 
brother of Peter’s mother, named in Peter’s will (April 8, 1571), 
where £30 was left to pay the debt “of my late uncle, Thomas Heri- 
tage.” Nichols’ Leicestershire states that Peter’s mother was a daugh- 
ter of John Heritage of Burton Dassett, thus probably linking him 
with the Roger Heritage who was charged by Sir Edward Belknap 
with making the inclosure of 1498. A Heritage also, according to 
depositions of other old tenants at Dassett,” had sold to Sir Edward 
Belknap his leasehold in Dassett for the redemption price of £40, 
“because Mr. Belknap would have the occupation thereof himself, 
that it was better [than] the rent.’ Edward Belknap, therefore, set 
the example of landlord sheep-farming at Dassett, later followed by 
Peter and John Temple. The family connection may thus have been 
among the reasons that brought Peter to Dassett and to lease, first of 
all, “Heritage field’ 

Soon after 1546, and certainly before 1549,” Peter Temple added 


Stowe MSS, Family Papers. Peter’s name does not appear in the Dassett rental of 
1540, the only surviving rental immediately prior to 1546. 

* The will mentions, without specifying the relationship, another Thomas Heritage, 
skinner, whose debts of £125, were to be paid. Nichols (Leicestershire, IV, ii, 958), in 
the Temple pedigree, traces Peter's origin as second son of Thomas Temple of Witney 
(Oxfordshire), who was third in line from a younger branch of the Temples at Temple 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

Land Documents, Dassett. Jan. 26, 34 Henry VIII (1543). 

® Land Documents, Dassett (Mar. 29, 3 Edward VI), where Peter Temple is listed as 
leasing Hallsfield and Old Leys at £60, as well as Heritage field and Rawlyns (or Raw- 
leys) close at £27, making £87 altogether, without including the substantial fines of 
£50 he had paid for entrance into each of his two leases. In a chancery lawsuit of about 
1567 (Stowe MSS, Legal Cases, No. 212), Temple stated that for his lease of Hallsfield 
and Old Leys he “offered £40 more than the late farmer... would by any means be 
brought unto.’ 
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to his leasehold that of Hallsfield and Old Leys, at a considerable ad- 
vance in rent over that paid by the former tenant. He thereby be. 
came the largest leaseholder in the place and his total rent of £87 
was about thirty per cent of all the rent then collected in Dassett. 
On the death of Petiver, the former bailiff or rent receiver of the 
three Dassett co-owners, he offered himself and was appointed “bayly 
to the lords of Dassett:’* Until 1560 he continued collecting rents 
and tithes, both on the Dassett estate and on other properties in 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire, making payments and transmit- 
ting the net proceeds in thirds to the nonresident joint owners. His 
account for 1557 shows that the gross rents from the eight tenants 
in Burton Dassett were then £253 gs. 1d., and after paying the rent 
charges, the vicar’s pension, the clerk and churchwardens, and his 
own fee as bailiff, the net rent was £238 13s. 1d. When to this was 
added the net receipts from scattered properties outside Dassett, the 
owners received from him a total of £328 14s. The net rental of Das- 
sett showed in 1557, compared with 1540, an increase of fifty-one per 
cent.” 

Peter Temple’s sheep-farming must have been prosperous, for he 
now found the capital to engage in buying and selling land, at a time 
when crown lands were easy to obtain and land speculation rife. Two 
of these transactions in Warwickshire were noted by Dugdale. Mar- 
ston Boteler had been sold to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, in 1537, 
had escheated to the crown on his attainder in 1538, and had been 
granted to Richard Fermor and his wife Ann in 1544. Their son died 
without heir and the manor again reverted to the crown. On June 
23, 1553, it was sold to Peter ‘Temple “of Dassett, gentleman,’ and 
Thomas Lee of Clatercote, Oxfordshire. Early in Mary’s reign Peter 
Temple sold it in sundry parcels to several persons: John Woodward 
bought the manor site, and Thomas and Edward Savage (names 


*1 The first dated document which shows him acting in this capacity is a receipt of 
1549 to him for payment of an annuity of 66s. 8d. to the heirs of Henry Makepeace, 
a former valued tenant of Sir Edward Belknap. This annuity continued for many years 
among the rent charges settled on the revenues of Dassett. 


1 The gross rent received in 1540 from Dassett was £173 7s. 14d., and in 1549, £238 
145. 3d. The net rent in 1540 was £158 4s. Yd. 

The shares of the three absentee landowners had been transmitted direct, but in 1557 
Sir Anthony Cooke’s share, since he was at that time a fugitive in Strasburg, was paid 
under a leasing arrangement to Nicholas Bacon and George Medley. 
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then and later familiar as Dassett tenants) were the chief purchas- 
ers.” Another of Temple’s speculations, this time in partnership with 
Richard Petiver, was the purchase in 1554 of a part of Oxhill, resold 
in 1559. A profitable permanent investment was the lease from the 
crown of Morebarne Field, near Lutterworth, on the western edge 
of Leicestershire, for £37 a year. This property first appears in the 
Temple accounts in 1563, but in view of Peter Temple’s difficulties 
at that time it seems likely that the purchase was made a few years 
earlier. It was operated as a sheep-farm by the Temples until 1626, 
when it was sublet by Sir Thomas Temple and so continued at least 
tothe latter part of the seventeenth century, yielding an annual rent 
of £350 to £420. The discrepancy between the traditional fixed rent 
which the Temples paid to the crown, with all due ceremonial, and 
the tenfold rate at which they sublet this pasture evidently struck 
even contemporaries as excessive. On November 6, 1627, the inhabi- 
tants of Lutterworth, reciting the facts about this rental, petitioned 
that a higher rate of taxation be laid upon Sir Thomas Temple. 
They asked for an examination by the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Hatton, and their petition was granted.” 

Meantime, in 1549 Peter Temple had commenced negotiations 
with Mary Dannett, one of the coparceners, first with respect to 
leases,” and then, flying still higher, for outright purchase. In 1548 
she had given to her younger son, Thomas, a half of her interest in 
Dassett, and presumably about this time (with the consent of the 
other two owners and without, as far as I can see, any legal partition) 
certain fields and closes in Dassett were set apart as her share. In 
1556 Thomas Dannett sold to Peter his half interest for £972 195. 
5d., reserving leases for twenty-one years to Peter Temple, Edward 
Napper, and William Broke. The other half interest descended to 
Leonard, the eldest son of Sir John Dannett, who was the elder son 
of Gerard Dannett. Leonard was evidently befriended by Peter Tem- 
ple; together, in 1559, they received from Queen Elizabeth pardons 
for their part in rebellion and conspiracy.” Leonard, in June of 


*% Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire, pp. 557-58. 

* Stowe MSS, Letters (Lawley-Lenthall). 

*% Land Documents, Dassett, deed of Mar. 29, 3 Edward VI. 

* Stowe MSS, Land Documents, Jan. 15, 1 Eliz. This was perhaps for participation 
in Wyatt’s rebellion under Philip and Mary. 
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1559, bought from his uncle Thomas, for £120, whatever remaining 
interest Thomas retained in his mother’s Dassett estate; in July he 
agreed to sell, and in December of 1559 he executed a deed of sale 
to Peter Temple for £1,580.” 

This transaction excited vehement anger on the part of Sir An- 
thony Cooke, who, on his return from the Continent at Elizabeth’s 
accession, laid a complaint against Peter Temple before the Privy 
Council. Sir Anthony was a man prominent in Protestant circles and 
influential at the new court. He had been tutor to Edward VI; he 
was the father-in-law of William Cecil, Lord Burghley; after his im- 
prisonment at the beginning of Mary’s reign he had in 1554 taken 
refuge abroad, along with other Protestant English exiles. Before he 
left—so he recited later in a long and vigorous complaint in a chan- 
cery case™—he had told Peter Temple (whom he regarded as his pro- 
tégé and whom in every way he claimed to have favored) that he 
planned by some arrangement with the other coparceners to pro- 
cure full control of Dassett. Thomas Wotton’s father had died not 
long before, Mary Dannett was a widow, and both of them, he said, 
living far distant, had little interest in Dassett. He averred that 
Peter, pretending to be glad at hearing of this intention, had prom- 
ised his aid, and so the matter was left “in trust’? While he was 
abroad Peter frequently saw Sir Anthony’s friends in London, and 
if they had suspected Peter’s ill practices they would have written 
Sir Anthony to warn him. He was surprised, therefore, and indig- 
nant, when he learned what Peter had been doing. He demanded an 
interview and expected Peter to hand over the Thomas Dannett 
interest as having been bought for Sir Anthony in conformity with 
their oral agreement. Peter refused, but according to Sir Anthony 


* Ibid., deed of Thomas Dannett, June 12, 1 Eliz.; agreement, July 31, 1559; license 
for alienation, Dec. 15, 2 Eliz.; deed, Dec. 20, 2 Eliz.; fine and recovery, Hilary, 2 Eliz.; 
and exemplification, Oct. 7, 9 Eliz. (1567). 

* The Stowe MSS contain several interesting papers on this controversy, with charges 
and countercharges. The fullest account—at any rate of the excited feelings on both 
sides, if not of the facts impartially stated—may be found in the complaint and answer 
of the chancery lawsuit: Sir Anthony Cooke vs. Peter Temple and Thomas Wotton 
(Stowe MSS, Legal Cases, No. 212). The case is not dated, but the reference to the 
proposed partition shows that it must have been brought in 1567 or not long after- 
ward. See the declaration of partition, of Nov. 26, 1567, “set out by Thomas Wotton, 
Esquire, and Peter Temple, gentleman, and delivered to Sir Anthony Cooke” (Land 
Documents, Dassett). 
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made some ‘‘vague”’ offer of relinquishing his purchase for a fair 
equivalent. But Sir Anthony asserted that he saw through that 
feigned compliance, for he had already been informed of Peter’s 
negotiations with Leonard Dannett, with whom Peter had ingra- 
tiated himself by a loan of £500 with interest, well knowing that 
Leonard was a young man “much given to play:’ Peter had there- 
upon bought this land, although he was aware that Sir Anthony 
wished to purchase it, and that Leonard had already promised to sell 
it to Wotton and Cooke. Something like this accusation Sir Anthony 
brought before the Privy Council, packed with his friends; Peter, in 
their presence, refused to give way and for his contumacy was flung 
into Fleet prison, where he remained obdurate for over two years, 
employing himself in drafting petitions to the Council for his re- 
lease, inveighing against his enemy’s jealousy, expressing contrite- 
ness and respect toward the Council, but firm on the essential point, 
the retention of his justifiable purchase.” Meanwhile, Sir Anthony 
had approached Thomas Wotton with an offer either to buy or to 
sell a third share of Dassett at thirty years’ purchase, representing 
to him how disagreeable it would be to have this intruding “‘stran- 
ger” as a landowner equal with them, but that ‘Temple could be 
matched by the stronger ownership of a two-thirds share to prevent 
him from “creeping into the inheritance.’ Wotton at first agreed to 
sell, but later, by the importunity of Peter, refused, to the amaze- 
ment of Sir Anthony at his befriending such a despicable creature. 
Thereupon, Sir Anthony brought suit in chancery, twice fully 
heard, to enforce the oral agreement with Thomas Wotton, and 
obtained a favorable decree in chancery, compelling Wotton to sell 
or lease his third to Cooke. Countersuits had been brought for Sir 
Anthony’s trespasses on Peter’s land and his plowing up of pasture— 
to which his answer was that he had plowed up only ten acres, to 
show his willingness to reconvert to arable the whole 360 acres, for 
which, according to advice of counsel, the estate was liable under 
the Act of 4 Henry VII. For his part, he (the man who for years had 
been pleading in the Exchequer Court his immunity by special par- 
don for this inclosure, and who had finally received his discharge 
a few years before) declared that he would obey the law if the others 
» A number of these drafts are in the Stowe MSS, Family Papers. 
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agreed.” Now, to check the decree in chancery, Wotton and Temple 
sued out two writs of partition, and, since these would, if granted, 
prevent the enforcement of Sir Anthony’s decree, he asked that the 
writs be denied. 

Peter Temple’s answer to Sir Anthony Cooke’s charges of “un- 
faithful practice” put, plausibly enough, a different face upon his 
relations with Sir Anthony from the beginning. He had received 
no special favors from him. As to the office of receiver, he had him- 
self offered to take over the work, which, considering “the trouble 
in gathering, the care in keeping, the hazard in conveying, the small- 
ness of the fee for the doing; was no pleasure. He had his first lease 
at Dassett at a high rent from Dame Alice Belknap, upon the under- 
standing that he was “‘to dwell and keep hospitality there” and to 
repair and rebuild a house likely to cost 200 marks, yet Sir Anthony 
intervened and required him to pay a fine of £50. He obtained his 
second (£60) lease, not because of “any special good affection,’ but 
because he had offered a high rent. When he offered, for a third lease, 
to pay a fine of £100, he was met with refusal by Sir Anthony, who 
instead leased the field in question, with a fine of £140, to John Cro- 
ker, a wealthy nonresident, who would keep no hospitality. So much 
for Sir Anthony’s pretended friendship. He denied strongly that 
any utterances of Sir Anthony imposed a trust upon him or that he 
had made any promises in the matter. As for the Dannett purchase, 
Thomas Dannett had offered to sell his interest to Thomas Wotton, 
and the latter, unwilling to buy, advised Dannett to offer it to Peter 
Temple, who did not, he said, jump at the purchase. He finally 
bought only after assuring himself by careful inquiry that both 
Wotton and Dannett were “willing and pleased that he should buy: 
So much for his intrusion as a “stranger” in the inheritance. As to 
his acting independently in Sir Anthony’s absence, he related how, 
not long before Sir Anthony’s departure beyond the sea, Peter had 
brought to his attention a favorable opportunity to buy a land lease, 


® The fact of Sir Anthony’s highhanded trespassing is confirmed by the letter of 
complaint from John Mershon to Mr. Peter Temple, June 4, 1563. Picturesque inci- 
dents of Sir Anthony’s attempt, while Peter was in prison, to ruin Peter’s pasturage and 
to degrade his stock of sheep by bringing in “coarse Welsh rams;’ are related in Peter's 
answer in the chancery suit which I have assigned to 1567 or 1568. 


* In Temple’s bailiff account of 1557, “the bayley his fee” was £2 125. 
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and Sir Anthony had answered him “that it was no world for him 
to purchase land in’’ This attitude, and then the uncertainty of Sir 
Anthony’s return, “whereof there was at that time neither open 
speech nor secret hope,’ left Peter free, as he thought. He denied all 
the other charges, but, when he declared that he had never taken 
a penny of interest on the £500 he had loaned to Leonard Dannett, 
he implicitly admits the loan itself; and his description of the pain- 
ful interview with Sir Anthony Cooke, at which he offered the sur- 
render of his purchase for an equivalent, is itself somewhat vague, 
as Sir Anthony said the original offer had been. But the answer as a 
whole does not ring false, and he may reasonably be justified for 
writing, apparently on some other occasion, but with reference to 
Sir Anthony’s whole accusation, that it was “grounded upon a very 
plain untrue surmise, which ought to be always far from a man of 
his profession, supposed then to be a favorer of the Gospel” 
What the decree was in this chancery suit against the partition, 
the Stowe manuscripts do not reveal, but the partition was evidently 
blocked during Sir Anthony’s lifetime. Wotton’s steady support of 
Peter ‘Temple is clear from several statements in Sir Anthony Cooke’s 
complaint and Peter’s answer in this suit, and from their later co- 
operation,” both in lawsuits with Sir Anthony and again in Wot- 
ton’s prompt action, after Sir Anthony’s death in 1576, in carrying 
through the partition of the Dassett estate between Richard Cooke 
(Sir Anthony’s heir), Peter Temple, and himself.“ The partition fol- 
lowed the allotment proposed in 1567, which gave the Cookes the 
manor house and site and the demesne lands. The total area of 
Dassett, stated in the indenture as 2,662 acres and 29 perches, was 
divided so that Richard Cooke received lands (apparently fairly con- 
tiguous and including the manor house) to the amount of 878 acres, 


** See, among the Land Documents, Dassett, the memorandum concerning Wotton’s 
tithes in Dassett, and elsewhere, which had been detained by Sir Anthony Cooke from 
1559 to 1574—that is, from his return to England to the time of the drawing up of these 
notes apparently in preparation for another lawsuit. Peter Temple added to this memo- 
randum the statement that Sir Anthony, about Lent of 1560, had discharged him as 
receiver in Dassett. This would be during Peter’s imprisonment. The loss to Wotton 
in Dassett from the tithe detention was estimated, for seven years and eight months, 
as over £600. 

% Land Documents, Dassett, Indenture of Partition, Feb. 12, 19 Elizabeth (1557). This 
judgment of the Court of Common Pleas was supplemented or replaced by another 
judgment of the same court in the following July, to the same effect. 
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3 roods, and gg perches, and gs. 10d. of the “chief” rents or quit- 
rents which came from tenants of the arable holdings in the hamlets 
attached to Dassett; Thomas Wotton had 885, acres, 39 perches, and 
gs. 10d. of chief rents; and Peter Temple had 877 acres, 1 perch, and 
gs. 7d. of chief rents. 

I have given so much space to this episode of the conflict with Sir 
Anthony Cooke, because it definitely broke the social barriers that 
Peter Temple had faced. The Privy Council had been obliged to 
release him from imprisonment without weakening his determina- 
tion. Sir Anthony had stopped the partition until his death, where- 
after his son immediately consented to it. In the end Sir Anthony 
had not succeeded in outmatching the “stranger” who, when he 
made his first purchase of land in Dassett, took pains to assure him- 
self that he was welcome to the other two landowners. He had won 
the friendship of the Wottons, for Thomas Wotton undoubtedly 
gave the powerful assistance of his position and prestige in advanc- 
ing Peter’s ambitions. It is to this difficult time that there should be 
assigned the debt of gratitude expressed in John Temple’s will, 
when with a gift to Sir Edward Wotton (Thomas’s son) he laid in- 
junction upon his heir, Sir Thomas Temple, ‘to be ever thankful 
to him” (Sir Edward Wotton) because he, John, and his father, Peter, 
had great benefits from Sir Edward Wotton’s father. This Peter Tem- 
ple, the rising new man, representative of Tudor social mobility, 
energetic, shrewd, not overscrupulous, had socially “arrived:’ In the 
indenture of partition of 1577, after Peter's name the word “gentle- 
man” has been crossed out and “esquire” inserted in its place. 

By the beginning of the seventies the worst of the legal troubles 
and harassments of the preceding decade could presumably be re- 
garded as over or in process of liquidation. But although, at Burton 
Dassett, he now had secure possession of money-making sheep pas- 
tures, the prospects of acquiring the manor house, its site, and the 
demesne lands might well have appeared remote. His eldest son, 
John, now in his late twenties, must be provided with a suitable 
dwelling and a manorial estate, preferably with a park, if the fam- 
ily’s social future was to be assured. And John by this time must 
have shown the business aptitudes that fitted him to be the associate 
of and successor to his father. By apprenticing John in 1555, as soon 
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as he was fourteen years of age, to Christopher Lyght of Horley, in 
Oxfordshire, a merchant stapler of Calais,“ Peter had given to his 
heir a practical education as a wool dealer, and had thereafter seen 
to it that he was initiated into the business of sheep-farming at 
Dassett and that he was provided with a proper helpmate by mar- 
rying him to Susan, the daughter of Thomas Spencer of Everton, 
Northamptonshire.* 

Peter Temple was therefore ready to seize the opportunity offered 
him at Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, to purchase two long-term leases 
from Thomas Gifford: the first in 1571, at a rent of £33 a year, for 
the manor farm and parsonage of Stowe and the manor of Dadford, 
apparently included in Stowe parish; and a second lease, in the name 
of John Temple, made in 1572 for Gifford’s other holdings in Stowe, 
Lamport, Dadford, Westbury, Biddlesden, and Buckingham, for an 
annual rent of £49, which included a small “Old Park” and wooded 
wastelands. These properties had been acquired in 1536 and 1539 
by George Gifford, Thomas Gifford’s father, from the neighboring 
abbots of Biddlesden and Osney, on a ninety-year lease, together 
with the reversion of an eighty-year lease held by one Thomas Saun- 
ders, since 1484, from the then abbot of Osney and in 1543 sold by 
the bishop of Oxford, to whose new see these possessions of Osney 
Abbey had been transferred. Holding under these long leases (which 
ran to 1629), Thomas Gifford had made a number of subleases, and 
the most important of these, opportunely for the Temples, expired 
in 1571 and 1572. They had been held on a corn rent (for “every 
third sheep and cock of all and each manner of corn and grain”), 
and included all the arable and pasture in the demesnes; the glebe 
of the manor and pasturage of Stowe and in the common fields of 
Stowe, Lamport, and Dadford; certain closes; and grazing rights in 
the waste and sheep common. There were also three subleases, run- 
ning to 1586, 1589, and 1626, which tied up the water mill, eight 
yardlands of arable lying together in the Middle Field of Stowe’s 


** Family Papers, indenture of May 28, 1555. There is perhaps, here, another connec- 
tion with former Dassett tenants, for the Lyghts had given their name to one of the 
Dassett farms, held in 1540 by Thomas Lyght and Henry Barton. 

* Sir Anthony Cooke, in the partition suit, had accused Peter of filling the ranks of 
Dassett leaseholders with relatives, in order to increase his influence there. Peter had 
answered that Giles Spencer, who first appears as a small tenant in the Dassett accounts 
of 1557, was his only relative who had obtained a lease in Dassett. 
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open fields, and twenty-eight acres in the tenure of Francis Dayrell, 
with whom and his heirs difficulties were later to develop.” The 
whole of Gifford’s long leasehold property in Stowe, at the time of 
the Temple purchase, was valued at £50 a year (or a net of £36 85.), 
for which, as we have seen, the Temples paid an annual rent of £82, 
together with the fixed obligations to the bishop of Oxford and to 
the vicar of Stowe.” On the face of the record this more than double 
rent seems to be fair enough, but in 1577 Thomas Gifford brought a 
suit in which he complained that by the “craftiness” of Peter and 
John Temple he had been cozened and fraudulently done out of his 
property at Stowe.” The outcome of this suit and the nature of the 
sharp practice, if any, are not revealed in the surviving documents. 

At Peter’s death in 1578 (May 28), he had laid well the foundation 
of two family fortunes—that of the line of his eldest son John, and 
that of the more distinguished line of the younger son Anthony, the 
progenitor of the diplomatist and writer, Sir William Temple (1628- 
99). For John Temple there remained the task of completing his 
father’s work by strengthening the family position at Stowe and 
Burton Dassett. By the end of 1589 he had completed his arrange- 
ments for transforming his long Gifford lease of Stowe into perma- 
nent ownership. The bishop of Oxford, on December 9g, 1589, was 
induced to accept an equivalent value in impropriated parsonages 
and other properties for the surrender of his lands at Stowe, Dad- 
ford, and Newport. On January 24, 1590, Thomas Crompton, Rob- 
ert Wright, and Gilly (or Golly) Meyrick (in 1601 hanged at Tyburn 
for complicity in Essex’s plot) obtained a grant of these lands from 
the crown, and immediately thereafter, on February 7, they sold to 
John Temple of Stowe, Esquire, the Stowe and Dadford manor, rec- 
tory, advowson, mills, dovehouses, tenements and lands, and furzes 
and woods. A little later, on May 5, Arthur, Lord Grey, sold to John 
and his son Thomas Temple, Gorrall and Boycott woods, with the 
furze, heath, and waste adjoining, formerly belonging to the dis- 


* Copies of most of these leases, and memoranda upon them, are in Stowe MSS, Land 
Documents, Stowe. Fullest information is to be found in a document indorsed: “Bittles- 
den, Stowe, Dodford, Lamport, Westbury. Lands there of which Thomas Gifford was 
seised:’ 

* To the latter, annually, £4 in money and 4 quarters of grain, 2 quarters of mixed 
grain (‘‘mystelin”), 2 quarters of barley, and 2 quarters of oats. 

8 Legal Cases, No. 57: Gifford vs. Temple. 
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solved monastery of Biddlesden. I have not found any entry of the 
price paid by John Temple for these obviously prearranged trans- 
actions, but he evidently knew which wires to pull at court and was 
willing to pay for the influence which accomplished his purpose. 

At the same time, he was making the first moves toward the con- 
solidation of his holdings at Stowe and Lamport. In 1587 he agreed 
with the two Dayrells of Lamport, Francis and his son Edward, and 
thirty other tenants, for an exchange of land and grazing rights, so 
that he could inclose nine acres of meadow and arable land in Stowe 
(Grove piece) in return for another bit of land, called “Morley piece 
by Chockmore Towns’ End;’ containing a little more than nine 
acres. The agreement enumerates in detail the plots of each tenant. 
For the surrender of the tenants’ grazing rights in Grove piece, John 
Temple, having common for six yardlands in the field of Stowe and 
Lamport, agreed to use only common for four yardlands, but stipu- 
lated that he was to have the tithe of so much of Morley piece as 
should be sown with any kind of grain. This small inclosure was 
effected by the exchange of sixty-year leases. Even fuller detail ac- 
companied the exchange and inclosure agreement of 1599, enabling 
John Temple and his son to inclose some eighty-three acres (and 
certain lots in two meadows) in the Nether Field adjoining their 
park. The itemized description of the arable strips, headlands, leys, 
and lots of meadow was set forth for each tenant and for the corre- 
sponding parcels of land belonging to the Temples which were to 
be exchanged. The parties were to pay each other a nominal annual 
rent for a thousand years, “‘if legally demanded” 

These inclosures, small as they were, have importance for Stowe 
as the first insertion of a wedge in the compact fibre of the open-field 
system, to be followed in the next generation by gradual disruption, 
and the final inclosure of 1649. The exchange of leases is also impor- 
tant as an illustration of an effort to solve the perennial problem of 
binding an inclosure by agreement.” There was always the possi- 


*® The thousand-year rental basis had already been adopted in the exchange, in 1598, 
of some six acres of glebe land between the Temples and the Dayrells, along with Law- 
rence Abbot, who held the inconvenient long lease, in the Middle Field, which ran to 
1626. These exchange and inclosure agreements are all in the Land Documents, Stowe. 


“ The device of an interchange of leases for insuring permanence of an inclosure 
agreement may have been in common use before the resort to chancery decrees, but I 
Y 
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bility that a disgruntled landholder or his widow, or heir under age, 
might sue for disregarded or pretended rights, and thus face the 
chief inclosures with the alternative of attempting the difficult task 
of “unscrambling the omelet;’ or of buying off the claimants. The 
scheme of thousand-year rental agreements with each tenant, drawn 
up with minute care, even though the nominal, stipulated rent was 
never actually paid or expected to be paid, would seem to safeguard 
the exchange and the inclosure. It was, however, in the next gene- 
ration of Temples, discarded for the well-known device of the fic- 
titious suit and decree in chancery, generally adopted during the 
seventeenth century. Even that could be attacked, as in fact the 
Stowe-Dadford inclosure of 1649, confirmed by chancery decree, 
was attacked by the Dayrells. 

By the time of John Temple’s death in 1603, he had in Stowe se- 
cured firm possession of the estate, and had established there what 
became the permanent residence of the family. He was already rais- 
ing sheep in the Stowe closes and pastures and had the income of its 
profitable woods and coppices, especially in nearby Gorrall; but, 
not content with this, he initiated, following contemporary Tudor 
examples, the long-continued, aggressive expansion of private in- 
terest and profit against the communal system and medieval morals 
of this open-field village. There remained for him the goal of further 
expansion in Burton Dassett. 

Sir Anthony Cooke’s grandson, Anthony, was a young man of ex- 
travagant tastes, and his character and debt entanglements opened 
for John Temple the opportunity to purchase the Cooke third share 
of Dassett. When the young man came of age, about 1592, Sir 
Thomas Mildmay and Sir William Waldegrave examined his prop- 
erty and reported on it to Lord Burghley. The income from his 
property in Essex, valued at £520 a year, all went to his mother for 
her jointure or dower. His lands at Dassett were worth, “as they are 
now let without stock;’ £425, in which his wife Avis had a jointure 
of £300 a year for her life. His debts came to about £4,000, and he 
wanted in addition £500 to stock his land leased in Essex and £500 


have not found any other record of it. Unwin noticed an instance in Suffolk, under 
Henry III, of consolidation of small plots of land by an exchange of leases. He assumed 


the plots to be open-field strips, but without definite proof. (Victoria County History, 
Suffolk, I, 643.) 
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“for his convenient use:’ They recommended the sale of his War- 
wickshire lands “to the uttermost value;’ which they estimated at 
£10,000." The offer of the Dassett property was promptly accepted 
by the man most interested, but the various papers and memoranda 
on the purchase by John Temple of Anthony Cooke’s share of Das- 
sett unfortunately leave some gaps inviting conjecture. On July 15, 
1593, the third part of the manor of Dassett was sold to Temple for 
£9,000, and as part of this purchase price John undertook to pay 
Anthony’s debts up to the amount of £4,000. The largest creditor 
was Sir William Waldegrave, and the £2,500 owing him was paid in 
instalments: the first, of £1,500, in February, 1594, at the house of 
Mr. Farrington, John Temple’s London agent; the second, f500, a 
year later; and the last, presumably in 1596. There exist several par- 
tial lists of Anthony Cooke’s debts, and memoranda, some illegible, 
as to the payments” made by John Temple, until on March 28, 1597, 
there is a final entry of £200 paid to “Mr. Jakeman for Mr. Barneley 
in discharge of a statute of {400 forfeited”; and this left £14 195. 1d. 
in hand out of the original £4,000 pledged for debts. 

In order to effect this large purchase, John Temple found early in 
1596 that his own funds were insufficient. He must have had to pay 
aconsiderable sum in 1590 for the final extinction of the long leases 
at Stowe, and there are casual indications of his other money out- 
goes during this period.® At any rate he joined with himself a Mr. 


“ Stowe MSS, Letters. The letter is undated, but clearly belongs to this time. How 
it came into the hands of John Temple is not indicated. He saved, also, a receipt from 
Anthony Cooke for an Arabian horse, and a declaration (dated 1592) of lands sold 
by Anthony Cooke, on reaching his majority. According to this statement the total 
lands sold, of a yearly value of £441 8s. 214d., brought £12,825, or at the rate of 29 
years’ purchase. 


“ Among the papers bearing on this matter is a letter from Anthony Cooke to John 
Temple (Letters: Oversize), dated December 5, 1595. He wrote that at their last meeting 
in Lincolnshire he had a note of “such money as you by my warrant had undertaken 
to discharge of the thousand pounds payable by you in February 1596; wherein was 
£100 to Sergeant Heale. This had not been paid and he asked that the debt be promptly 
settled. At the foot of the letter is a note by John Temple, agreeing to pay this £100 on 
February 4, 1596, and the letter is indorsed with a later notation that the sum has been 
paid. The name of Sergeant Heale does not appear among the other extant lists. But, 
in the case of Edmund Halfacre, embroiderer of London, the {200 “for which)’ An- 
thony writes in his only surviving warrant, “I stand bound by recognizance in the 
nature of a statute staple; was duly paid and listed. 


“In 1585 we find him paying £1,900 to John Croker for land in Water Eaton (Stowe 
MSS, Accounts, Box 3). And in 1593 a letter from Arthur Langworth to Sir William 
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Henry Clarke, who apparently furnished £6,000, in instalments to 
be completed before the end of 1596, and in return took a rent 
charge of £360 a year upon the revenues of ‘Temple’s manor site and 
demesne land in Dassett.“ Another financial complication was the 
fact that the manor house, together with its site, the demesne land, 
and some other parcels of land in Dassett, had been assured to Mrs. 
Avis Cooke, Anthony’s wife. She had leased the major part of these 
holdings to Richard Millett for a term of years. By 1595 he had died, 
bequeathing this lease to his wife Mary and others. A contract was 
made, in that year, by John Temple with William Fox of Charing 
Cross, Gent, who for {50 agreed to procure that Mary Millett and 
the other heirs should transfer to John Temple the leased estate, and 
also sell to him, at a reasonable price, all their stock of sheep at Das- 
sett. As a result of this contract, later payments to Richard Millett 
continue to appear in the accounts, and in 1620, after an entry of 
£254 38. 4d. (including interest on an overdue payment of £250), 
the statement is made that the total sum paid in full was £3,218 gs. 
4d. The acquisition, therefore, of the Cooke third of Dassett cost 
the Temples over £12,000, besides the annual rent charge of £360. 

Having surmounted or postponed his financial difficulties, John 
Temple could settle down quietly in his study at Stowe. There he 
kept his accounts“ and counted his money. Two memoranda remain 
in which he cast up his available resources. In 1596 (March 2) he had 
outstanding loans due him to the amount of £1,140 2s. 1d., and he 
estimated the value of his sheep at £450 and his wool of the 1595 
shearing at £780 10s. In his “over study” he had £780 in gold and 
£1,200 in silver, and in his “nether study,’ evidently for current ex- 
penses, he kept £100 in gold and £80 in silver—altogether, £2,160 
in cash. Another memorandum, three years later, is incomplete, for 





Spencer speaks of a secret deal, only Sir Edward Wotton knowing, which caused Sir 
Nicholas Parker (John’s son-in-law or prospective son-in-law) to accept Mr. Temple's 
offer and proposed days of payment. He adds that Parker has lost by this negotiation 
£1,000 or more. 

“ This rent charge is found often in the later rentals and accounts, as payable to the 
heirs of Henry Clarke. See, for example, Accounts, Box 20, for 1637. 

‘© His son, Sir Thomas, in his Wool Account Book refers to John’s “Books of Receipts” 
(dorso of p. 2), and also made “Notes on the expenses of Mr. John Temple my father in 


his book from the last of May 1579.’ These account books are not in the Huntington 
Library. 
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it lacks the figures for debts collectible and the value of his wool, but 
it shows his cash on hand to be somewhat reduced. In his upper 
study he had £440 in gold and £1,100 in silver, in his lower study, 
besides £220 in silver, he had £59 in sovereigns and angels, £16 in 
French crowns, and £5 in English crowns—a total of £1,840. But he 
put down the sum total of his resources, over and above his rents, 
and this, including the missing items, was £6,572 175. 3l4d., or 
forty-five per cent more than in 1596. 

He was active in the management of his estates. ‘The Sheep Book 
shows him supervising his sheep and wool sales (next to rents the 
largest item in his income), and, if his account books had survived, 
he would doubtless have been found as careful in little things as in 
great.” And in this last decade of his life, he was becoming recog- 
nized as among the ranks of the governing country gentry. Sir John 
Croker wrote to him, as a fellow commissioner, in 1594 (July 14) 
concerning a controversy, between Mr. Ingoldsby and the common- 
ers of Hillesden (Buckinghamshire), which had been ‘“‘committed 
to us four to hear.’ Ingoldsby must lay open his inclosure, so that the 
common may be used, but the tenants should be warned not to en- 
ter, thus destroying the young woods, until the four commissioners 
have met and learned the pleasure of the Lord Chief Justice. This 
is an example of the contemporary practice of calling in the local 
gentry, not yet justices of the peace, as coadjutors of the bench in 
administrative matters. Very likely John Temple was pleased at this 
recognition, but he was also receiving letters of a less pleasant na- 
ture. On January 9, 1599, Sir Thomas Lucy, Richard Verney, and 
William Combe, writing as justices of the peace of Warwickshire, 
informed him that the inhabitants of Brayles were not able to re- 
lieve their poor and therefore, under the statute,” the pastures of 
Burton Dassett must be taxed at 13s. 4d. weekly, to be paid to the 
churchwardens and overseer of Brayles. Another letter, dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1599, came to him from Barnabas Bishop, in response to an 
inquiry from John Temple, which described the pitiful condition 
at Brayles during that bad year: the greater part of the town’s ninety 


“T note here, incidentally, that in 1589 (February 26) he agreed to sell “carps” from 
his fishponds to Roger Flye, cook of New College (Stowe MSS, Letters). 

“" 39 Eliz. c. 3. (J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603 [1930], pp. 
488-94.) 
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laborers, for want of work, must beg, steal, or starve. Everybody in 
the parish who is able to pay does so weekly. The justices “well know 
the state of Burton Dassett” and have issued a warrant to distrain. 
He begs John Temple to take order. 

In 1597 he drew up his will and the deed of entail, listing his prop- 
erty in Burton Dassett and in Stowe. In this will he left to each of his 
four living younger sons £200, to his five sons-in-law each £100 and 
a silver cup of forty ounces, to his youngest daughter £1,000 at 
her marriage or at eighteen years of age. He made provision for gifts 
to his friends and relatives, leases to his higher servingmen “upon 
reasonable and under rents,’ and a year’s wages to all the other ser- 
vants; to the poor of Dassett, Lutterworth, Stowe, Padbury, and 
Buckingham, £3 to each parish. ‘To his eldest son, Thomas, he gave 
the residue of the estate, including leases of Winterfield, ““Sebeche; 
Thornborough, Lodge Mills in Lutterworth, and Mollington tithe. 
Thomas was made sole executor, and among other personal posses- 
sions was to have “my chain of fine gold weighing 72 pounds: To 
his wife he left £200 and all her rings, chains, jewels, bed linen, and 
such money as she had gathered, one-half of the household stuff and 
one-third of the plate, twenty score sheep at Parkfield, Gorrall, and 
Three Parks, Stowe, also eight wain oxen and twenty milch kine at 
Stowe dairy, and eightscore ewes and four geldings at Dassett: But, 
if she demanded by writ of dower, then these legacies were to be 
void. She was to permit Thomas to have access to both of his studies 
in the house at Stowe so as to see the accounts and the money; and 
in order to safeguard the legacies to the younger sons he left a du- 
plicate copy of his will to his wife, to be delivered to his second 
son John. 

He had thus completed what his father began, the creation of the 
material basis for the further rise of his family. His son and heir, 
Thomas, crowned their efforts by purchasing under James I the 
titles of knight and baronet, but under him and his successor, Sir 
Peter, the seeds of decay were sown—a mounting load of debt ac- 
companied rising rents and the ever greater expenses of a higher 
standard of living. 


8 This seems an improbably heavy and unwearable weight, but the text clearly reads 
“pounds:’ 





William Percy: An Elizabethan Amateur 


By Harold N. Hillebrand 


MONG THE PLAYS of the Elizabethan period which exist in manu- 
A script form and are still unpublished, the six compositions of 
William Percy have from time to time aroused a mild curiosity. Of 
these there are three separate manuscript copies, all made by Percy 
himself, two of which are in the possession of the Percy family at Aln- 
wick Castle in Northumberland. The third has for a number of years 
been in the Huntington Library, having been acquired with the 
purchase of the Duke of Devonshire’s collection of plays.’ It is the 
purpose of this paper to give a somewhat fuller account of Percy and 
his playwriting than has hitherto appeared. 


The Author 


WILLIAM Percy, third son of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Catherine Neville, was born in 1575, in the bishopric of 
Durham.’ Of his childhood and youth, prior to his entry into Ox- 
ford, very little is known. That he, along with his brothers, was edu- 
cated privately under a tutor, is reasonably certain, and it is even 
more certain that, as the Earl was “well disposed” toward Catholi- 
cism, the children were directed toward that faith. In 1583-84 three 
of the sons were in Paris, and as these were presumably the three eld- 
est, William was most likely one of them. They had been sent there 
in charge of Charles Paget, a Catholic emissary and handy man, and 
the date of their departure can be set as after June, 1583, for it was 
about June that Paget had been dispatched to England by the Duke 
of Guise to obtain information relative to the invasion from Spain 


1 The earliest record of this MS occurs in the Catalogue of the Town Library of the 
late Sir William Burrell, Bart., LL. D., Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, prepared for 
the sale of the library, which was held-at the Turf Gallery, in Conduit Street, on Mon- 
day, May 2, 1796, and the four following days. It seems to have been bought for the 
Duke of Roxburghe; from him it passed to Joseph Haslewood, then to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and finally to Mr. Henry E. Huntington. 

* The MS note in the interleaved copy of Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, ed. 
Philip Bliss (London, 1813-20), in the Bodleian Library (MS. Top. Oxon., c. 10, III, 


231, interleaf verso), gives 1573 as the birth date, but this probably results from a care- 
less consideration of the matriculation entry. 


[391 J 
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which was then contemplated. We know that they were still in Paris 
in the following January.’ Some information about this visit is sup- 
plied by the Memoirs of Father Persons.‘ Writing of the year 1583, 
he tells that the Earl, knowing the Queen wished him evil, sent a 
trusty man named Pullen to France, under pretext of visiting his 
sons, “‘who to the number of three or four were then in Paris:’ The 
Queen had urged their return to England, but the Ear! desired ad- 
vice on this point from friends in Paris. Their advice was that, for 
the better safeguarding of his life and estates, he should leave one or 
two of the eldest sons abroad; moreover, it was suggested that they 
might go, as of themselves and without their father’s permission, to 
Italy, “where by an order of the Holy Office they could be kept and 
educated as Catholics.’ Such was the advice of Pullen and Father Per- 
sons, but the Earl insisted that, as the children were in the care of 
Paget, nothing should be done contrary to his judgment. And Paget, 
wiser than his colleagues, promptly decided upon returning all the 
children to England. Subsequently, Father Persons remarks sadly, 
“all, or the greater part of them, in particular the baron, lost all the 
good inclinations they had while in Paris towards the Catholic faith.” 

Just how promptly the advice of Paget was acted upon is not 
known. According to one historian of the Percy family,’ Lord Percy 
remained in Paris, deep in his studies, until after his father’s mys- 
terious death in the Tower (June 20, 1585). Brenan says that it was 
William who brought to Paris the details of that tragedy and the 
ugly rumors of political murder; that the new Earl of Northumber- 
land was passionately aroused to thoughts of revenge; and that one 
of Walsingham’s spies charged the two brothers with being impli- 


8 Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen, ed. Thomas Francis Knox (Lon- 
don, 1882), p. 224 (memorial from Dr. Allen and Father Robert Persons, S.J., to Pope 
Gregory XIII, Jan. 16, 1584): “... il Conte di Nortemberland ha sei figli, e tre di quelli 
sono qui a Parigi’’ 

* Publications of the Catholic Record Society, 1V (Miscellanea, 1V [1907]), 97-99. 


I have a feeling, for which I have no more support than the Catholic coloring of the 
oaths in the plays, that William never lost his Roman Catholic sympathies. Miss Made- 
leine Hope Dodds thinks differently. Gerald Brenan (A History of the House of Percy 
[London, 1912], II, 207) says that his later retirement from active life to Oxford was due 
to “his open acknowledgement of Roman Catholic opinions,’ but he gives no authority, 
and I know not on what basis, if any, the statement rests. 


®° Brenan, op. ct., II, 36-37. Brenan offers no authority for the statement that William 
came back to Paris in 1585. 
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cated in the plan to invade England which was then projected by 
the Duke of Guise. Whether or not this was true we do not know; 
at any rate nothing came of the plot, and submitting to wiser counsel 
the new earl returned to England early in 1586. 

At the age of about fifteen William entered Oxford University, 
where, at Gloucester Hall, he matriculated June 13, 1589.’ There 
can be little doubt that he was enrolled in Gloucester Hall because 
of the strong Catholic sympathies of that foundation. This institu- 
tion, which had begun in 1283 as a Benedictine college, was pur- 
chased in 1559 by Sir Thomas White and made a hall for the use of 
St. John’s College; and so it remained until the eighteenth century, 
when it was bought under the will of Sir Thomas Cookes and (in 
1714) created Worcester College.*A hall was a pendant or annex to 
a college, and was similarly organized, but differed in the important 
respect that, in matters of discipline and, apparently, of faith, it was 
more liberally administered. From its commencement Gloucester 
Hall was a gathering place for Catholics; the first three principals 
were Catholic, and their hall was sometimes referred to as a hotbed 
of popery.” 

In 1589, then, Percy began a residence at Oxford which, with some 
interruptions, was to continue for the rest of his life. If he took a 
degree, there is no surviving record of it. Nor do we know what was 
the direction of his studies, or what career he looked forward to, 
although the tenor of his life would argue that his aims and efforts 
were desultory. We know from remarks in his epigrams that one 
of his tutors at Gloucester Hall was Dr. John Case, who read logic 
and philosophy to young Catholics, and that he made some study of 
Italian. He was respectable in Latin; had an interest in contempo- 
rary literature, especially in the theater; mentions Peele, Dekker, 

? Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1891), III, 1147. 


8See Alexander Chalmers’ account of Worcester College in his History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Oxford, 1810). 


*See C. H. Daniel and W. R. Baker, Worcester College (London, 1900; in “University 
of Oxford, College Histories”), pp. 97-98. See also Andrew Clark, The Life and Times 
of Anthony Wood (Oxford, 1891), I, 465, quoting a note by Wood: ‘“Fanaticks keep their 
children at home or bread them in privat schooles under fanaticks or send them be- 
yond sea. The Papists they brefe]d them beyond sea, though before the warr they did 
not, but sent them to the Universitie ([to] Gl[oucester] Coll)’ 
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and Gabriel Harvey;” admired Sidney and Spenser; and had his own 
literary aspirations. These were at first, as was to be expected, aimed 
at lyric poetry, and resulted in the only publication of his lifetime, 
a thin volume of Sonnets to the Fairest Coelia.” For this edition Percy 
wrote an address ‘““To the Reader;’ in which he explained that the 
poems, having been lent to friends, “were secretlie committed to the 
Presse, and almost finished, before it came to my knowledge.’ He 
begs the reader “to account of them as toyes and amorous deuices,’ 
and promises, ere long, to “impart vnto the world another Poeme 
which shall be both more fruitfull and ponderous.’ He never did so, 
and he has left no hint of what the poem would be. 

The sonnets are very poor stuff. Yet they seem to have made some 
little noise about Oxford, and to have drawn a complimentary men- 
tion from William Clerke. In his Polimanteia” he listed Percy among 
the sweet singers of Oxford, along with “Britton Willobie Fraunce 
Lodge Master Daws of L. I. Drayton Learned M. Plat:’ 

Percy made friends, too, with a small group of scholar-poets. 
Among these the most considerable is Barnabe Barnes, of Brasenose. 
In 1593 he published Parthenophil and Parthenope; Sonnettes, Mad- 
rigals, Eligies and Odes, dedicated to “the right noble and vertuous 
gentleman, M. William Percy Esquier, his deerest friend:’ Miss M. 
H. Dodds, in her edition of the poems,” feels quite certain, from 
various puns on the Percy name, that Parthenope was a lady of that 
house, and believes that she was Eleanor, who later married Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert, of Powis Castle, Montgomery. Barnes’s Devil’s Charter 
of 1607 is dedicated to her husband. That the friendship between 
Percy and Barnes lasted beyond the university years is attested by 
the fact that when, in 1606, Barnes published his Four Books of Of 
fices, he dedicated it, also, to ““M. William Percy, Esquier, his deerest 
friend,’ and Percy prefixed a laudatory “madrigal:’ 


* See Dodds, “William Percy’s Epigrams;’ Notes and Queries, CLXI, 57. 

“ London, Printed by Adam Islip, for W{illiam] Pfonsonby]. 1594. They have been 
twice reprinted, first in 1812 by John Warwicke, at the private press of Lee Priory, Kent, 
and again in 1877 by Alexander B. Grosart, as Vol. IV of his Occasional Issues of Unique 
or Very Rare Books. 

2 or The meanes lawfull and vnlawfull, to Iudge of the Fall of a Commonwealth, 
against the frivolous and foolish coniectures of this age... Printed by Iohn Ledgate, 
Printer to the Vniuersitie of Cambridge, 1595. 

18 Barnabe Barnes: Ten Poems from “Parthenophil and Parthenope? with an Intro- 
duction by Madeleine Hope Dodds (Tynemouth: The Priory Press, 1929). 
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Other friends in the Oxford group were Charles Fitzgeoffrey and 
the Mychelburne brothers. Fitzgeoffrey, author of an English poem, 
Sir Francis Drake (1596), and a group of Latin epigrams and epi- 
taphs, Caroli Fitzgeoffridi Affaniae (Oxon., 1601), included in the 
latter volume a flattering epigram, “Ad Gullielmum Percivm. Virum 
nobilem;’ praising him as a poet “Quem Phaebus decorat simulque 
honestat, Qui Phaebo decori es, simulque honori:’ The Mychel- 
burnes, who appear more than once in Percy’s epigrams, were Ed- 
ward, Laurence, and Thomas; all were poets of some kind, in the 
Latin way, and Edward enjoyed a local celebrity. Anthony Wood" 
says that Edward lived for many years at Gloucester Hall, but took 
no degree because he was a Catholic. Wood calls him “a most noted 
Latin poet of his time,’ to whom others submitted their verses, but 
most of his poems were never published.” He died at Oxford in 1626. 
Another member of the same circle was Thomas Campion. He was 
a Cambridge man, and how he and the Oxford group became friends 
is not known. Among his epigrams (first published in 1595) is one to 
William Percy (II, 40). It is wholly an expression of joy in Percy’s 
company, in the good cheer and good wit which can turn sour win- 
ter into spring; no mention is made of him as a writer. 

This first Oxford period was probably the happiest in Percy’s life. 
He was a close friend to several brilliant young men; he had a repu- 
tation for gaiety and wit; he was, in however modest a way, a pub- 
lished poet, an elect of the Muses. 

It may have been his literary aspirations which took him (as I be- 
lieve) up to London about 1595; and there he got into trouble. We 
are told” that at one time he was in the Fleet prison on charge of 
debt, at another in the Tower on charge of homicide. As to his im- 
prisonment for debt, I have been unable to find record, but certainly 
there was cause enough. Percy complains of his debts in his epigrams. 

* Athenae Oxonienses .. . [and] Fasti Oxonienses, II, 428. 


*® As was the custom, he permitted his manuscripts to circulate among his friends. 
How greatly they were esteemed is shown by Campion’s praise (Epigrammatum libri 
II...[London, 1619], I, 192,““Ad Ed. Mychelburnum”). “Haec quorsum premis? ut 
pereant quis talia condit?” asks Campion. Fitzgeoffrey, likewise, was impatient to see 
his friend’s work in print. 


16 Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy (London, 1887), 
II, 364. 
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I have found him twice in Chancery Close Rolls. A recognizance” 
was executed June 25, 1593, between the Earl of Northumberland 
and William Percy, on the one part, and Arthur Medleycote, citizen 
and Merchant Taylor of London, acknowledging a debt of £2,400, 
the condition of fulfilment being the payment of £1,226 on the last 
day of February ensuing; it was vacated July g, 1600 (42 Eliz.), Med- 
leycote having appeared and acknowledged himself satisfied. The 
second recognizance” was executed August 26, 1599 (41 Eliz.), be- 
tween William Percy of London, gentleman, and Valentine Browne 
of Crofte in Lincolnshire, gentleman, and involved a debt of £50; 
it was vacated by Browne, July 5, 1604 (2 James). Quite possibly the 
first debt led to Percy’s imprisonment; one would like to know how 
he got involved in so large a sum. 

As to the homicide, we know a good deal. In February of 1596, in 
London, Percy fought a duel with one Henry Denny, a gentleman 
“of worship and reputation,’ which resulted in Denny’s getting a 
wound two inches deep under his chin. This happened on February 
24, Shrove Tuesday. He was taken to the house of Mr. Grevell, his 
father-in-law, and Thomas Thorne, a barber surgeon, was at once 
called in. Although the latter considered the wound not dangerous, 
he complied with the rule of the Company of Surgeons that, in all 
cases of danger to life, no surgeon was to treat a man without the 
supervision of some of the masters of the Company, and accordingly 
summoned John Peck, warden, and —— Gale, master. They took the 
same light view of matters and left the cure to Thorne. Denny him- 
self was under no apprehension as to his condition, was in fact ‘“‘more 
doubtfull of Mr Percie his helth then his own daunger’’ And the 
wound did heal, so completely that at the later post-mortem no scar 
could be seen, and Denny had even begun to talk of going abroad. 
But then he was taken with an ague, and about ten days after his 
hurt he got intoa passion at a servant and began to run a fever. Other 
consultants, including Peck, were called in, but Denny rapidly de- 
clined, and on March 19 died. The surgeons’ verdict, after a post- 
mortem examination, was that he died of brain fever which had 
nothing to do with his wound; the coroner’s inquest, taken March 


* Chancery Close Rolls, 35 Eliz., pt. 24. 
* Chancery Close Rolls, 41 Eliz., pt. 32. 
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92, ascribed his death to illness and the visitation of God.” The in- 
quest therefore exonerated Percy of responsibility for the death of 
his rival. It would seem probable that this was the occasion of his 
being lodged in the Tower, but I have found no list of prisoners 
which includes his name. With this escapade our knowledge of his 
movements comes almost to a complete end. One can only guess 
what he may have been doing while his brothers were assisting in 
the Essex rebellion or after the deep and long disgrace of the im- 
prisonment of his brother the Earl. 

The relations of the Percy and Devereux families were naturally 
close, the ninth Earl of Northumberland having married the daugh- 
ter of the first Earl of Essex. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Sir Charles Percy a colonel in the Irish expedition of 1599. And in 
the subsequent unhappy events he was a ringleader, taking part in 
the attempt of February, 1601, to raise London, and with his brother 
Josceline hiring the Globe Theatre players to act Richard II. Thanks 
to their father’s energetic support of the crown, the brothers were let 
off easily, with a fine of £500. But these must have been nervous days 
for the family. 

Far more serious was the catastrophe of the Gunpowder Plot, in 
which Henry Percy, a kinsman and trusted servant of the Earl, was 
a leader. For this and for other causes the Earl was held in prison 
fifteen years and was made to pay a crushing fine of £20,000. 

As I have said, we can only guess how all this may have affected 
William. The Percys, as a family, were men of action, without much 
use for either scholars or poets; the Earl is known also to have had 
a poor opinion of the theater. Certainly William took no part in the 
Essex conspiracy, nor is it likely that his brother would have em- 
ployed him in affairs of diplomacy or intrigue. He may have been 
used in some capacity, or he may have gone about his own business. 
But it is worth considering that suddenly, in 1601,” he turned dram- 
atist, and by 1603 had written five plays. There must be a cause. 

As to the cause, again one can only guess. And I suggest that it is 


1 A collection of letters and MSS at Alnwick Castle, Vol. V, fols. 104-8, contains copies 
of the examinations of John Peck and Thomas Thorne before the coroner, and of the 
findings of the inquest. 


* I shall give my reasons, later, for accepting literally the dates of the plays in the MSS. 
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found in the history of the Percy family, between the Essex conspir- 
acy and the Gunpowder Plot. As I have already noted, the family 
came well out of the dangerous Essex business.” Not long thereafter 
the Earl began his well-known conversations with James of Scotland, 
in which he promised his support in return for fair dealings to the 
Catholics, and from which he had good reason to expect the favor 
of the new king. The accession of James must have filled the Percys 
with anticipations of triumph, realized on June 8, 1603, when James 
graciously allowed himself to be entertained at the Earl’s new resi- 
dence, Syon House, near London. For this occasion, Miss Dodds 
thinks,” William wrote The Faery Pastorall, which has very signifi- 
cantly a separate “Prologue for the court.’ If we may build upon this 
hint, we may conjecture a period of extraordinary activity, from the 
close of the Essex business until after the accession of James, during 
which the Ear] was entertaining lavishly and was at last finding, 
despite his personal indifference to the theater, a way of using his 
poet brother. The plays of William have usually been thought of as 
his private amusements, but there is nothing in them contradictory 
to the assumption that they were written to occasion. Miss Dodds, 
again, thinks that A phrodystal was acted October 14, 1602, at Essex 
House, for the christening of the Earl’s son Algernon.” The prologue 
to Arabia Sitiens likewise points to some definite occasion.” What 
may be true for three of the plays will probably be true for the other 
two. In this light William appears as a kind of dramatic master of 
ceremonies for the family—a picture which fits his life and the life 
of the family better than any other I can think of. 

But he evidently desired a wider audience than was provided by 
private revels, and looked about for professional engagements. 
Whether or not he was first approached by the master of the Chil- 
dren of Paul’s, or (as is more likely) took the initiative, he evidently 
thought it probable that his plays would be accepted for that com- 
pany. And so he went carefully over them, making such revisions as 


# John Chamberlain reported the fine and release of Charles and Josceline as early 
as May 27, 1601. (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1601-1603 [1870], p. 45.) 
*2 “William Percy and James I;’ Notes and Queries, CLXI, 13. Cf. p. 50. 
3 “William Percy’s ‘Aphrodysial; ” ibid., p. 237. 
- “Comaedyes be not for sad dayes, you seye, 
Tragaedyes too will not this blissd day fitt’’ 
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seemed to him necessary for production by children. One can easily 
imagine that, with the Earl of Northumberland high in the favor of 
King James, and especially if a play of William’s had been acted be- 
fore the King, a London manager would not be hasty in giving a 
categorical no. 

And then the bottom fell out, with the Gunpowder Plot and the 
shattering blow of the Earl’s imprisonment. For the Percys this meant 
the abandonment of all their high aspirations and for William the 
end of his career as playwright. He was a man of thirty-one or -two, 
without employment and without hope of employment. And so he 
seems to have drifted back to Oxford, and to have remained there 
the rest of his life.” He was certainly at Oxford in 1611-12, for under 
date of February 12, 1612, the accounts of the Earl carry this entry: 
“Owing: by Mr. Wm. Percy viz. to Mr. Bagwell the keeper of Ox- 
ford Castle for the charges of Mr. Percy’s diet there £11.19s.™ It 
looks as though his debts had once again overcome him. 

The release of his brother the Earl from the Tower seems to have 
made no change in his life. But the accession of his nephew Alger- 
non, who enjoyed high favor with Charles I and under whom the 
family prospects greatly brightened, aroused him to one more effort. 
This is, I think, a legitimate deduction from the fact that Necro- 
mantes, his last play, is dated 1632, the year when Algernon became 
tenth Earl of Northumberland. But William was now too old to 
change, or to leave Oxford; his youthful ambitions must long ago 
have burned themselves out. On May 10, 1638, the Reverend G. 
Garrard, in one of his chatty letters to the Earl of Strafford, men- 
tioned the serious illness of Algernon Percy and his only brother, 
from which it was feared they might die.““Then Will. Percy second 
brother to the old Earl had been Earl of Northumberland, who lives 
obscurely in Oxford, and drinks nothing but ale’” The picture is 
touched with melancholy and senile decay. Who were his friends, 
what were his amusements? We know only that until his death he 


* Except for visits to a manor house, in Sussex, that he calls Wolves Hill. One of the 
family, seats was Petworth, in Sussex. G. S. F, in Notes and Queries (CLXI, 50), has ten- 
tatively identified Wolves Hill with a farm now called Eastwolves. 

* Dodds, ibid., p. 57. 

*™ William Knowler, The Earl of Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches (London, 1739), 
II, 168. 
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was occupied with his plays, still tinkering with the text, copying 
and recopying them (for what purpose?), not forgetting to include 
the alterations that were never acted at Paul’s. He retained a gossip’s 
interest in Oxford, which led him to collect and inscribe two parcels 
of very bad epigrams, on local celebrities and scandals, which he calls 
“Buckleys Libell” and “Bastards Libel’ And he wrote a consider- 
able number of equally bad epigrams himself (though many of these 
were certainly composed during his earlier Oxford residence). But 
to the new generations of Oxford he must have been forgotten and 
unknown. 

Garrard’s is the last word of him during his life. But the indefati- 
gable Anthony Wood has left a note that tells the end.* “William 
Percy Esq. son to the Earl of Northumberland, died an aged Bache- 
lour in Pennyfarthingstreet, after he had lived a melancholy & re- 
tired life many yeares. He was buried in the Cathedrall of Ch{[rist| 
Church neare to the grave of Sir Hen. Gage, 28 May 1648.’ But what- 
ever monument was erected to him has long since been removed. 


The Manuscripts 


THE PLAYS exist in three sets or copies, all made by Percy himself 
near the end of his life. Two of them are still in the possession of the 


family and are in the library of Alnwick Castle in Northumberland. 
The third, as has been said, came to the Huntington Library from 
the Duke of Devonshire. All are written in a reasonably good secre- 
tary hand, but they are not quite fair copies, because they all have 
emendations made by writing in the margins and between the lines 
or by pasting strips of paper bearing the new text over portions of 
the old text, thus showing that almost up to his death Percy was 
working at his plays. Speculation is idle as to why he made three 
separate copies, or why he made them so late, when no one but he 
could have been interested to read them. But I suspect that they 
were the amusement of idle and empty years, of the “melancholy & 
retired life,’ by which he lived over again the brief period when he 
was a busy and “‘successful” dramatist. 
*8 Bodleian Library, Wood F 4, p. 83. 
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1. At the Huntington Library (H): 


The leaves measure 1154 by 714 inches. The watermark is unre- 
corded.” 

The first six folio leaves are occupied by various preliminary mat- 
ter, including extracts (sometimes rephrased to the purpose) from 
Latin poetry, and a “Prologue Generall’’ On folio 5 occur the date 
(“Exscriptum / Anno Salutis 1647”) and a series of Latin quotations 
addressed “‘vnto the children of the / Reuells and of Powles:’ On 
folio 7 begins the first play, ““The Cuck-queanes / And Cuckolds Er- 
rants / or / The Bearing down the Inne / A Comaedye”’ The end is 
marked, “Finis 1601:’ Then follow: folio 32, “Arabia Sitiens / or / 
A Dreame of a drye yeare / A Tragaecomadye. . . (fol. 60) Finis 
1601”; folio 62, ““The Faery Pastorall / or / Forrest of Elues . . . (fol. 
go) Finis 1603 Wolues Hill my Parnassus”; folio g2, “A / Country 
Tragaedye in Vacunium [““Country” changed in margin to “For- 
rest” | / or / Cupids Sacrifice ... (fol. 118) Finis 1602”; folio 120, 
“The / Aphrodysial / or / Sea-Feast 1602. / A Marinall”; folio 152, 
“Necromantes / or / The Two Supposed Heds. / A Comicall Inuen- 
tion .. . (fol. 190) Finis 1632 For Actors onely”; folio 192, “Songs / 
That be vacant in the foresayd / Pastoralls and Comaedyes. / All of 
them made Anno 1636”; folio 195, “One / Singular Booke / Of Epi- 
grammes . . ..(fol. 216) Finis 1610. W. P. Esq’ 

Each of the plays follows the same plan: after the statement of 
title comes the list of characters, and on the verso page the list of 
properties. Then, on a new folio page, the title is repeated; the pro- 
logue follows next, and after that the text of the play. Each act is 
subdivided into scenes according to the principle of a new scene for 
each new character. All the plays except Necromantes have suggested 
alterations (usually simplifications of staging or reductions of the 
number of actors), which are intended for the Children of Paul’s, 
and show that Percy had at least some hope that his plays would be 
acted by that company. 


* As to the watermark, I can do no better than quote Mr. H. C. Schulz, Assistant 
Curator of Manuscripts of the Huntington Library, who has kindly examined the MS 
for me: “I cannot find it in Briquet or Churchill, the closest resemblance being to 
Heawood’s No. 80 (The Library, N. S., XI). There is one main difference: the letters are 


iG . The ‘L’ is not very distinct and may be a capital ‘I:” 
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Publication: While the manuscript was in his hands, Joseph 
Haslewood printed off a few copies (I believe about a dozen) of 
two of the plays, The Cuck-queanes and Cuckolds Errants and The 
Faery Pastorall. This edition bears the imprint: “London: From the 
Shakespeare Press, by William Nicol, Cleveland Row, St. James’s. 
1824.’ It is of course extremely rare, but until quite recently was the 
only available source of information and the basis of nearly all dis- 
cussions of Percy as a dramatist. The editorial work is very inaccu- 
rate, so that the text bristles with errors. 


2. The Alnwick MSS: 


These fill Volumes II and III of old manuscript plays. I shall refer 
to them respectively as A’ and A’. 


MS A’ (Vol. II; library number, 508): 


This manuscript is of 1644, and therefore the earliest of the three. 
The date is found, not on the title-page, but at the end of Oberon’s 
letter in Faery Pastorall, I, i: “And the thirtith seuenth day of this 
present Greace 1644.’ This date changes in the other manuscripts to 
agree with the year in which Percy was writing. 

In a number of respects the plays in this volume differ from the 
later copies, and clearly represent an earlier stage of thinking. 

There is no title-page. 

Folio 1, “Sir Philip Sidneys Song”’; folio 2, ‘““Chaunge is no Rob- 
berye / or / The Bearing down of the Inne / A Comaedye’”’; folios 
2-29 verso, the play, “Finis 1601”; folio 30, ‘““Mahomet and his 
Heauen / or / Epimenide” graund Empresse of the Deserts of Ara- 
bia / or / A Dreame of a drye summer / or / The weather-woman / 
A Tragae comaedye’’; folios 30-64, the play, “Finis 1601”; folio 65, 
“The Faerye Chace / or / A Forrest of Elues / A Pastorall’’; folios 65- 
96, the play, ‘Finis 1603”; folio 97, “A Forrest Tragaedye in Vacu- 
nium / or / Loues Sacrifice’; folios 97—119, the play, which breaks 
off after line 4 of V, i; folio 119 verso and 120, blank; folio 121, 
“The / Two Oxford Libells”; folios 121-23 verso, “Buckleys Li- 
bell’; folios 124-27, “Bastards Libel’; rest of volume blank. 


* Here, and throughout the play, “Epimenide” is substituted for “Epimethea” of the 
text, by Percy’s usual method, of underlining “Epimethea” and writing “Epimenide” 
in the margin. 





or 


1e 
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This volume lacks A phrodysial, Necromantes, and Epigrams, be- 
sides the last scenes of Forrest Tragaedye; it contains two groups of 
epigrams on Oxford life, very much in Percy’s style, but by other 
hands. Its incompleteness is due to Percy himself, who gave over 
copying it before he had finished. Along with differences in titles, 
there are a good many textual differences (for instance, Faerye Chace 
lacks the ‘‘Prologue for the Court’’), but these are trifling variations 
which do not affect the plays in any important way. 

MS A’ (Vol. III; library number, 509): 

This is practically identical with H. The preliminary leaves have 
the same arrangement and contents, except that the date on the 
general title-page reads 1646. And the subsequent order and nam- 
ing of plays, vacant songs, and epigrams are the same; the two 
Oxford libels are likewise missing. There are a number of minor 
emendations, showing that Percy was continually patching his text, 
but his taste being what is was these reveal nothing but an unfruitful 
zeal for improvement. 


The Plays 


JoHN Payne COLLieR, in his Annals of the Stage (1831), was the first 
scholar to make any use of Percy for a study of Elizabethan stage 
practice. He was also the first, and one of the few, to have gone 
directly to the Devonshire manuscript. After him, although two of 
the comedies had been in print since 1824, Percy was unnoticed 
until, in 1902, Carl Grabau invited attention” to the curious stage 
directions and called for publication of the other four plays. The 
invitation was promptly accepted. G. F Reynolds, in 1905,” dealt 
with Percy incidentally to a study of the Elizabethan stage. Reynolds’ 
assumption that the plays are valid dramatic documents was chal- 
lenged by V. E. Albright, who contended® that they were closet 
drama pure and simple, without the slightest bearing on the regu- 
lar theater. To this Reynolds replied in an article, devoted to Percy,” 
reiterating his belief that Percy must have had at least a spectator’s 
knowledge of the theater and therefore may be taken as reflecting 


* “Zur englischen Biihne um 1600; Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXVIII (1902), 230. 
“Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging;’ Modern Philology, II, 581; III, 69. 
%8“Percy’s Plays as Proof of the Elizabethan Stage,’ ibid., XI, 237. 

* “William Percy and His Plays,’ ibid., XII, 241. 
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current practice. Thus fora moment Percy wasascholars’ field of bat- 
tle. Apart from that, he has been rather cursorily noticed by Creize- 
nach (Geschichte des neueren Dramas), Jusserand (Literary History 
of the English People), C. W. Wallace (Children of the Chapel at 
Blackfriars), T: §. Graves (Court and London Theatres), W. J. 
Lawrence (Elizabethan Playhouse [1912]), Schelling (Elizabethan 
Drama), Chambers (Elizabethan Stage), and others. Finally, and 
most recently, Miss Dodds has devoted a series of articles to him,” 
summarizing three of the unpublished works and attempting to 
relate Percy to his environment. 

Except for Miss Dodds, discussion has been confined to the plays 
as documents of the theater. A few critics, like Wallace and Albright, 
have been convinced that the plays tell us nothing about the profes- 
sional theater. The greater number of the commentators, following 
Collier and Reynolds, have accepted them, on the whole cautiously 
and without great enthusiasm, as offering limited but valid evi- 
dence. No one has felt quite sure that they were ever acted; at most 
the possibility has been allowed. As to their date, opinions are 
equally cautious, although, in general, scholars have been inclined 
to place them earlier than their manuscript datings, on the ground 
that they reflect a state of drama too immature for 1601. Sir Edmund 
Chambers, for example,” thinks it “just conceivable” that they were 
acted by Paul’s before the dissolution of that company in 1590, and 
revised, after its resumption in 1599, in hopes of a revival. But the 
date of Percy’s birth would show that this is impossible, and further- 
more it is perfectly certain that the plays were not written for Paul’s. 

I shall not go into the vexed question (which has been pretty thor- 
oughly debated) of the value of these plays for study of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, but confine myself to three much simpler questions: 
For what kind of company were they written? When were they writ- 
ten? Were they ever acted? 


“William Percy and Charles Fitzjeffrey” (dealing with Cuck-queanes), Notes and 
Queries, CLX, 420; “William Percy and James I” (on Faery Pastorall), ibid., CLXI, 13; 
“William Percy’s Epigrams” (a general description, with several quotations), ibid., p. 
57; “William Percy’s ‘Aphrodysial’” (a full summary), ibid., pp. 237, 257; “A Dreame 
of a Drye Yeare” (full summary and discussion of sources), The Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XXXII, 172. 


% Elizabethan Stage, II, 464. 
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In answering the first question, one cannot go farther, on our pres- 
ent knowledge, than to say that beyond doubt Percy wrote for adult 
actors. He uses the word “‘actors;’ throughout, in such a way as to 
show conclusively that he was thinking of men, not boys. He begins 
his alterations for the boy company by saying, “Thus for Actors. For 
Pauls ..:’ And Necromantes is marked “For Actors onely:’ There- 
fore it is wrong to think of these as children’s plays, or to talk of them 
as being “written for Paul’s:’ 

As to the dates, I feel sure that they are what Percy says they are, 
and that when he puts ‘Finis 1602” after a play he means just that. 
What else can he mean, when he is so careful to date the volumes 
of his transcripts and to make the date of Oberon’s letter in Faery 
Pastorall agree with the year of the transcript? It must be remem- 
bered that, at the time the plays were most written about, no one 
knew of the existence of the Alnwick volumes. The plays were be- 
lieved to be confined to a single manuscript, which had never been 
described bibliographically (and which, indeed, very few had seen); 
consequently, it could be thought that they might be copies made at 
various times and subsequently bound together. We know that to 
be untrue. When three separate copies, made between 1644 and 
1647, have the same date markings for the plays, this can only mean 
dates of composition. 

The third question is less easily settled. As an approach to it cer- 
tain characteristics common to all the plays should be mentioned. 
Thus, all are planned for a multiple stage, with signboards, and for 
a theater with music. Each act ends with the caption, “Here they 
knockt vp the consort.’ And the large number of songs argues that 
Percy had in mind a singing organization. With the exception of 
Necromantes, all the plays have alterations of text and specific stage 
directions designed for production by the Children of Paul’s. The 
title-pages of the two complete volumes (H and A’) contain, also, a 
reference to the Children of the Revels. 

All this makes for nothing but confusion. The act-interval music 
and the number of songs point to either of the two private houses 
which were, at the time, occupied by the two children’s companies. 
But these elements were in the first writing, which was for men. 
And, although it would be imprudent to deny that the multiple 
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stage was ever used after 1600, it was by then out of fashion for the 
professional theaters. It had certainly disappeared long before 1632, 
yet Percy writes his last play exactly as he wrote the others. His 
conceptions of staging bear out what the plays show in all other 
ways—that he was utterly oblivious to the fashions of the profes- 
sional theater in the period when he was writing. 

But in gentlemen’s houses, or generally outside the professional 
theater, the same may not have been true. We know too little about 
private theatricals to warrant a positive conclusion, but it is easy to 
suppose that the multiple stage may have lingered there. However 
that may be, it is quite certain that Percy’s plays were never acted 
professionally in London. Apart from the argument of their staging, 
they bear in every line the stamp of the amateur. 

Were they acted at all? Here the main support comes from the 
stage directions, which are habitually in the past tense, as though 
Percy were recalling what had been done in performance. And occa- 
sionally they are of such a nature as to be most easily explained as 
an act of memory.” 

But, on the other hand, they are in so confused a state that noth- 
ing can be argued from them. Some of them are in the present 
tense;* others mingle present and past, like the long direction in 
Necromantes (IV, viii, fol. 176%), which begins in the past tense and 
ends in the present, or the two series of directions in Aphrodysial, 
where present and past are intermixed.” Even more striking are sev- 
eral directions that are in the past tense but describe alternative 
action. Thus Aphrodysial (IV, v, fol. 151): “Here went furth the 
whole chorus in a shuffle as after a Play in a Lords howse... Or 
went furth in state all, as riding vpon Dolphins . . .Whither the bet- 
ter you may chuse the better:’” This last airy comment pretty well 
destroys the factual cogency of the tenses. Finally, it should be noted 


*E.g., in Arabia (III, i, fol. 39), we read: “Here was a long tuning of their Instru- 
ments.’ This sounds more like business worked out in rehearsal, than preconceived. 

%* E.g., “Takes hold of her as she flyes” (F Past., II, iv, fol. 71 verso); “Here she putteth 
the crowns. .:’ (Arabia, IV, xi, fol. 51). 

* TIT, vii, fol. 138, and III, xi, fol. 140: “He scips back ... He stopt ... He scips asyde 
... He stopt’’ 


“ Other examples occur on fols. 119 verso and 156. See also below, n. 49. 
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that the alterations for Paul’s, which look forward to performance, 
are likewise in the past tense. 

Therefore it seems that no argument can be supported by the 
tense of the directions. We ought to remember that, although the 
present tense is now universal for stage directions, and was in gen- 
eral practice in Elizabethan times for professional scripts, the use 
was not yet sanctioned by great age, and Percy would have found 
plenty of examples to the contrary in published editions of pageants 
and masques. True, these always referred to actual performance, and 
so the past tense had reason. But a discrimination on this point may 
never have occurred to Percy. Here were examples of directions and 
descriptions such as never appeared in the output of the professional 
theaters, but were the kind of thing he wished to imitate. Hence he 
also wrote in the past, except when he inadvertently slipped into 
the present. 

But, although the chief textual evidence for performance of the 
plays may be ruled out of court, it does not necessarily follow that 
they were never acted. And I believe, with Miss Dodds, that Percy 
wrote them not only for his private amusement but for performance. 
There seem to be three possibilities: that they were meant for per- 
formance at an Oxford college, or at one of the Inns of Court, or in 
connection with the social functions of the Percy family. In favor of 
the first two possibilities is the fact that, whenever Percy mentions 
the audience, it is always a gathering of men, addressed as “‘gentle- 
men,’ “noble nobles,’ “gentle gentles,’ “gallants,’ “you worthy crewe 
of choicest Gallants:’ Never are women implied. This would seem 
a little strange if the plays were designed for a mixed gathering. And 
yet, if we believe that the plays were written when they are dated 
(1601-1603), it is hard to bring them into connection with Oxford; 
and, aside from the fact that three of Percy’s brothers were enrolled 
in the Middle Temple," I know of no sufficient reason to connect 
the plays with the Inns of Court. But there is a bare possibility. 

All in all, the plays suggest private performance more than any- 
thing else, and I have already* cited Miss Dodds on the matter and 
given my own opinion that they were written for special occasions 


“ The Earl, Alan, and George. See Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, III, 1146. 
“ See above, p. 398. 
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of the Percy family. They may have been acted by amateurs, or a 
company of professional actors may have been hired. I incline to the 
latter view, as explaining the common phrase, “Thus for Actors:’ 
This theory, which implies incidentally a single performance, would 
explain the detailed and reminiscent character of the stage direc- 
tions. But it does not explain the constant reference to an audience 
of gentlemen. That is to me one of the riddles of the plays. 

If Iam right, the Percy plays are a chapter in the history of private 
theatricals and the amateur theater, and have little significance 
beyond that. From the view of the public theater, they were anach- 
ronisms when they were written. Indeed, they cannot, from any view, 
be regarded as more than curiosities. Dramatically and artistically 
they are wretched—the prolix, pedantic, bloodless, labored excogita- 
tions of a queer, cramped, academic personality; only when one tries 
to build them into his picture of the man do they acquire a half- 
pathetic, half-absurd interest. There is no hint in them that Percy 
was aware of what was going on in the contemporary theater. In- 
stead, all his reminiscences go back, seemingly, to his first period 
at Oxford. A hint for Tarleton’s ghost in the Cuck-queanes may 
come from the prologue to Summer's Last Will and Testament. Miss 
Dodds has shown that Arabia owes something to Lyly’s Woman in 
the Moon. The Faery Pastorall has a few resemblances to Love’ Meta- 
morphosis. And I find that a scene in Forrest Tragaedye bears a like- 
ness to one in The Spanish Tragedy. I have attempted no exhaustive 
search for echoes, and there may be others. At least one thing can 
be said for Percy: his plays are oddly original in conception and ex- 
ecution, and interest may attach to them as instances of the trans- 
mission of ideas. Miss Dodds has made some progress in this way, 
particularly with Arabia. But Percy was too thoroughly insulated in 
the aura of his own queer conceit to represent anything but himself. 


Two plays have been printed; two others have been fully reported 
on by Miss Dodds; but no description has been given of A Forrest 
Tragaedye or Necromantes. I have thought it worth while, therefore, 
to summarize these plays. 
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A Forrest Tragaedye in Vacunium, or Cupids Sacrifice* 


The play is in blank verse. It opens with a chorus of eight lovers— 
Cleopatra, Dido, Sophonisba, and Portia; Antony, Narcissus, Iphis, 
and ‘“That Athenian, who went vnnamed for cause of Enormity of 
the Fact’“—all bearing symbols of the instruments of their deaths. 
They sing a hymn to the god of love. The Presenter follows them 
and addresses a prayer to Cupid. The chorus then takes seats on 
either side of the stage, after which the Presenter offers the Prologue, 
which is no more than a plea for favor to the play. At the end of each 
act the chorus rises, and moving about the stage in an interweaving 
pattern declaims, intones, or sings a series of stanzas allocated to the 
various individuals. The concluding chorus of the play will be dealt 
with in its proper place. 

Act I, scene i: ‘Tremellio, a lord of Vacunium (a country of inde- 
terminate location), begs his friend and guest Affranio not to hasten 
his departure, his wife Fulvia adding a courteous word. But Affranio 
pleads urgent business and leaves. Scene ii: Florimel, the daughter 
of Tremellio and Fulvia, is wooed by Amadour (“A French Lord, A 
man perfectly grown about some 50’). After a little coy hesitation 
she consents to elope with him, and agrees to meet him at a certain 
place and time. Scene iii: Clodio (“A Puisné Gentleman or yonger 


““THE PROPERTIES. / TREMELLIOES CASTELL, AFFRANIOES / MAN- 
NOUR, SIR CLODIOES DESMENE / ouer the Midde doore in Capitall Letters 
CUPIDS / GROUE, with a little Cupid erect vpon the Altar sub / Dio, and deckt with 
sundry Boughes and kinds of Fru- / ites. Next AMADOURS GARDEN. A Cano- / 
pie with chaire and cushion of state within the / Canopie, And with a veluet stoole by 
him without / the Canopie. A cupborde with faire linen couerd / by Amadours Gar- 
den. The Title aloft and aboue / being both Title and Scene A COUNTRYE [FOR- 
REST] TRA- / GAEDY in VACUNIUM or CUPIDS SACRI- / FICE one of the Two, 
The first in regard of proper- / tie of Scene. Two opposite Seates for the chorus / Men 
and Women. Lastly, if you may not for compa- / nye, you may then leaue the sayd 
Cupbord couerd with / linnen (Albeit it will shewe more stately and / Tragicall in the 
last Act) And passe ouer the stage / with the Liuerye of Plate but, as you may both 
alter, / As also obserue in beginning of the Fifth Act of this / Tragaedye. Thus for some. 
Finally the stage deckt / with greene Boughes’’ 

Just before the Properties, in A?, occurs this note, marked for deletion: “Thus for 
Poules A COUNTRYE TRAGAEDY IN VA- / CUNIUM. For Actors A FORREST 
TRAGAEDY / IN VACUNIUM by reason of their seuerall two / chorus, The one but 
Priuate the other most / Magnificent. Viderint Actores vtriusq; generis / de vtrisne 
inde correctis:’ 


“The youth who loved the statue of Aphrodite, called Charmides by Oscar Wilde. 
The story comes from Lucian. 
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Brother, an Italian’’) is talking with Sir Jeptes “the Scholler:’ Him- 
self an unfavored suitor to Florimel, Clodio is persuaded she loves 
someone else and insists that Jeptes, who reads Greek and Spanish 
with the young woman, ought to know. Jeptes protests his ignorance, 
but vows that if the man is discovered he will have means to get rid 
of him. Act II, scene i: Fulvia reveals to Rhodagond, Florimel’s black 
maid, that she has an assignation with Affranio, and requires Rhoda- 
gond’s assistance. The maid promises fidelity, if she may have mar- 
riage with Jeptes as reward. Scene ii: Jeptes, on his way to read with 
Florimel, exchanges pleasantries with Amadour on the subject of 
foreign languages. Scene iii: Clodio soliloquizes on his agony of 
unsatisfied passion. Seeing Florimel approach, he hides, in hope of 
hearing the name of his rival. Scene iv: Florimel and Rhodagond 
chatter about love and Jeptes. Florimel sends her maid for a gown. 
Clodio, slipping up behind her, blinds her with his hands; she 
thinks it is Amadour and calls him by that name; he slips out un- 
seen. Scene v: Florimel laughs with Rhodagond about Amadour’s 
playfulness. Scene vi: Jeptes, solus, is caustic about the scholarly 
habits of young ladies. Scene vii: He jests and sings with Rhoda- 
gond. Scene viii: Fulvia is furious with Rhodagond for neglecting 
the Affranio business and strikes her. Rhodagond, mortally of- 
fended, considers how to be revenged, deciding to lure ‘Tremellio 
home from the chase by a letter, so that he will find Fulvia with Af 
franio. Act III, scene i: Tremellio is puzzled by an urgent letter 
from Affranio begging him to meet him at the castle. But Affranio 
has not yet come, and being sleepy Tremellio takes a nap.® Scene ii: 
Affranio and Fulvia meet passionately. The act of adultery is 
handled symbolically; he lies down in her lap and sleeps while she 
sings a song.” That done, they part hastily. Tremellio starts forward 


** The scene is presumably in the chamber where Fulvia has arranged to meet Af 
franio. The handling of the sleeping episode is odd: “He folded his heade in the 
Canopie and sat on the stoole without the Canopie, leaning his heade on the Cushion 
within that lay ouerthwart the chaire’’ 


“ “Here he layd him on the Floore within the Canopie along in Fuluias lap, which 
done Fuluia sang the Song that follows:’ Let the experts in Percy’s staging work out the 
juxtaposition of Affranio and Tremellio. Fulvia’s song, incidentally, is by far the best 
in all the plays, though only the first two lines are really good: 


“Sleepe all my sorrowes in thy closed eyes, 
Sleepe on, sweet loue, till I shall bid awake’ 
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and launches into a furious soliloquy of revenge; he will waylay 
Affranio in the forest and kill him. Scene iii: Amadour, dressing 
to meet Florimel, jests with his page Vasco. Scene iv: Clodio tells 
Jeptes that he has discovered Amadour to be his rival. Jeptes gives 
hima poisoned lemon. Scene v: Florimel and Rhodagond jest while 
they wait for Amadour. Scenes vi—vii: In the forest Tremellio stabs 
Affranio and cuts his heart out. Act IV, scene i: Fulvia and her train 
are walking to meet Tremellio on his return from hunting. They 
chatter about the properties of flowers. Scene ii: Amadour is pre- 
paring a banquet for his love. Scene iii: Clodio drops in to offer him 
asuperb lemon from his own garden. Scenes iv—v: Fulvia is uneasy at 
not meeting her husband; a servant reports that Tremellio has gone 
directly home, and Fulvia turns back also. Scene vi: On the way 
she is met by a “vision” of three mourners in black gowns. These 
ominous ladies address three long and dire but vague speeches, 
prophesying doom. Fulvia is alarmed. Act V, scenes i-ii: Amadour 
entertains Florimel and Rhodagond at his banquet. Florimel is de- 
lighted with Clodio’s lemon and eats some of it. The poison begins 
to work at once. Amadour sends Rhodagond for Fulvia. He realizes 
that Clodio is guilty. Scene iii: Clodio enters and Amadour kills 
him. Florimel dies, and after a long soliloquy so does Amadour, “for 
greife:’ Scene iv: Fulvia enters. Rhodagond and Jeptes explain 
what has happened. Fulvia laments at length over the body of her 
daughter. Scene v: Tremellio enters with a cup containing wine 
and powdered heart of Affranio. He bids Fulvia drink. After several 
feints at doing so, she seizes his hunting knife and stabs him, then 
squeezes the lemon into the cup, drinks, recites a long tirade, and 
dies. Jeptes and Rhodagond both drink of the poison and die, leav- 
ing no one alive but a few odds and ends of servants. 

The Epilogue is divided into two parts. The first is an argument 
between the Presenter and the Chorus. The latter finds that the play 
violates the classical rules: it is “lowe and comicall”; the author has 
violated the words of the poet—that you may not bring a meal of 
human flesh onto the stage; ‘where has he inserted any one morrall 
saying to edifye his Audience by?”’; the play is not long enough; the 
author has brought more than four persons on the stage. The Pre- 
senter defends the play against these accusations, and then offers a 
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brief formal epilogue begging the favor of the audience. The Chorus 
then departs with another song to the god of love.” 


Necromantes, or The Two Supposed Heds* 


Arcturus enters, accompanied by the noise of a sea fight and a 
“Boisterous Hurricano;’ and speaks the prologue, in which he says 
that he has caused the hurricane, as is his habit when he rises in the 
declining year, but does not know what the battle is about; it makes 
him nervous. He begs the “Gentlemen” to abide the sequel patiently 
and hopes that what follows may be to their liking. Act I, scene i: 
A guard of sailors enters, singing, headed by a marshal with drawn 
sword and leading two prisoners. After passing about the altar, the 
procession goes off, as to the execution. It appears that over the altar 
are two rocks, on which effigies of the heads of the condemned men 
are set, and that these heads are hidden by a veil, which is most of 
the time drawn to, but occasionally is opened to disclose them. Scene 
ii: Enter two noble maidens, Galanthis and Melanthis, with their 
maids. They confess to an unappeasable passion for the two dead 
men, whose heads are all that is left them to admire. Galanthis at 
length reminds her sister of a powerful witch, Herophile, who is 
reputed to bring the dead to life. Melanthis cautions Galanthis that 
their father, the praetor Cannius, has passed a law punishing witch- 
craft by death; moreover, having been warned by an oracle that he 
shall lose his daughters to unknown men, he haunts their footsteps 
in the form of a yelping dog; how, then, can they employ Herophile 
without betraying themselves? But Galanthis persuades her that it 
can be done, and they send their maids for the witch. Scene ii: Enter 


“The alteration for Paul’s consists in reducing the Chorus to two persons, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and reassigning the choral stanzas accordingly. 


“* THE PROPERTIES. / Sundry hollow Rocks ouer the stage and about. / An Altar 
of Neptune sited vnder Two of the / Rocks and vnder the Two heds drawn to. / Writ- 
ten ouer the Altar ARA NEPTUNI, Being / of Red Marble with a Scutcheon of black 
Marble. / On the fore syde, Painted on him a stone Horse dapple / graye, the armes 
of the God. [Marked “Dilue” for deletion.] Highest of the stage / The Title NECRO- 
MANTES. Two faire chefs of / men, Necks and all, Set on the Two Rocks ouer / the 
Altar behind a vayle drawn to before them. / The Scene LARYMNA LOCREN- 
SIUM. / On the black Scutchion engrauen was, / TO MELANTHIS; NEPTUNUM 
NON SPONTE / SEQUOR. OPHELTES. In Syluer / Letters all. Vide Act 3 Scen 8 
vt infra / or but then so appearing in that Place / by Art of Imposture. When you 
shall / come to that Place. Act 3 Scen 8 to weet.’ 
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three strangers, Laches and his two sons Navarchus and Velinus. 
They had been sailing from Byzantium to Delphos with a load of 
treasure, had been set upon by pirates and stripped of everything, 
but had been rescued, and the pirates captured. The two pirate cap- 
tains were those who have just been executed. But it strangely hap- 
pens that Navarchus and Velinus are continually mistaken by the 
townspeople for the dead pirates, Pelorus and Opheltes, with the 
result that no one will relieve them in their distress. Laches an- 
nounces that he has heard of a general distribution of alms at the 
south gate and will try his luck there. Scene iii: Introduces the 
low-comedy group, consisting of an old man, Hive, his daughter 
Lavender married to Indifferent, and their daughter Ignorance.” 
Lavender is suffering from a malady which has deprived her of 
speech, and Hive and Indifferent beseech Dr. Jornol to cure her. 
He has ordered a powerful drink, largely composed of nettles, and 
they are waiting for Lavender to awake, after the proper interval 
and in her normal condition. She does awake, but not quite cured; 
the doctor performs a slight operation on her tongue, and she is put 
to bed. Scene iv: Enter Busyrane, a necromancer, and his two sons 
Pelorus and Opheltes; the sons are identical in appearance with 
Navarchus and Velinus, but are distinguished by wearing sailors’ 
whistles about their necks. We learn that for thirty years the sons 
have sailed in search of their lost sister and the lost daughter of Busy- 
rane’s brother, but without success. Finally they have turned pirates. 
Busyrane inquires how they escaped after being captured for their 
last piracy. They say that they ran away in a thick fog which de- 
scended just as they were taken ashore. But they have had time to see 
and fall in love with two lovely maidens, and beg their father to dis- 
cover who they are. Busyrane dismisses them, and in a soliloquy tells 
his past history. When his sons set out on their quest he came to La- 
rymna, where he rose to be grand admiral of the fleet. He also gave 
himself secretly to the science of magic, so effectually that no one is 
more powerful in that art than he. It is he who threw the fog about 
his sons and saved them; the men executed are of course only simu- 
lacra of his sons. Ambitious to depose Cannius and make himself 


““The Arras being drawn by, Lauender was discouerd in a wodden chaire sitting 
and sleeping, or so brought furth and sett in midde of the Floore. Whither the Better’ 
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king of the Locrians, he thinks he sees how the new infatuation of 
his sons may be used to his advantage. Act II, scene i: With con- 
siderable reluctance Herophile allows herself to be persuaded by 
Galanthis and Melanthis. She performs her incantation, involving 
a song and dance by her maidservants, at the end of which the two 
heads speak: “Beware.—No more:’ Admitting that the way to their 
purpose through witchcraft is blocked, the maidens determine to 
appeal to Neptune to resurrect their lovers. Hearing the yelping 
of their dog-father, they hasten away to prepare for the necessary 
rites. Scene ii: Lavender has recovered so completely that she has 
become a termagant shrew, making life unbearable to her husband. 
Indifferent runs to the doctor for help. Scene iii: Busyrane tells us 
of his failure to discover who are the maidens loved by his sons. He 
sees Galanthis and Melanthis approaching dressed in white, as if to 
sacrifice to Neptune, and waits to speak with them. Scene iv: He 
asks them why they sacrifice so unseasonably to Neptune. They re- 
ply, for love of Pelorus and Opheltes. He tells them their lovers are 
not dead, that he will help them to a match, that they are to meet 
their lovers at Neptune’s altar at an appointed time, and that he will 
transport them all to a magic castle he has built. He advises them, 
furthermore, that if they find themselves pursued by Cannius they 
are to throw the dog off the scent by climbing a rock. They are natu- 
rally overjoyed and agree to his plan. Scene v: Thespia and Meroe, 
handmaids to Galanthis and Melanthis, have lost their mistresses 
and amuse themselves by jesting. They conclude the act with a song. 
Act III, scene i: Laches tells of the unhappy outcome of his quest 
for alms. He has got into a fight with another man and been badly 
mauled by the crowd, has been arrested, and got free only because 
his innkeeper spoke for him. He is on his way to join his sons. Scene 
ii: Dr. Jornol explains to Indifferent that Lavender’s scolding is due 
to there being too much nettle in the medicine; it is the fault of 
Hive, who put in two handfuls, instead of the proper amount. Jornol 
cannot make Lavender dumb again, but he can make Indifferent 
deaf. The latter assents gladly. Scene iii: The apothecary brings the 
medicine for Indifferent, who departs with it. Scene iv: Busyrane, 
solus, rejoices that destiny aids his plans to humiliate and depose 
Cannius. He retires into his study. Scene v: Pelorus, keeping tryst 
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before the altar of Neptune, meditates on his good fortune. Scene vi: 
Velinus, sent by Laches to fetch his brother to the ship so that they 
may set sail, mistakes Pelorus for Navarchus. Pelorus, mystified but 
obedient, goes along with him, after a doleful soliloquy to the lost 
Galanthis and after invoking the Nereids to leave at the altar a ban- 
quet in her honor. Scene vii: Navarchus tells us at length of his vain 
search for his brother, to bring him to the ship. Scene viii: Opheltes 
enters, and is mistaken for Velinus and carried off. Before he leaves, 
he engraves on the black shield the message told of in the property 
list. Act IV, scene i: Melanthis and Galanthis enter, attended by 
their maids, to meet their lovers. Mindful of Busyrane’s advice, from 
opposite sides® they mount a rock, while their maids sing a song. 
Scene ii: Galanthis and Melanthis, aloft, discourse of love. They are 
frightened by the passing of the dog, their father,” but, as Busyrane 
promised, it misses their trace. They descend. Scene iii: At the altar 
they discover, by the banquet and the shield, that their lovers have 
deserted them. They vow vengeance. Scene iv: Cannius is enraged 
at the escape of his daughters, whose attempt at witchcraft he knows. 
He bids his spirits clear away the banquet in front of the altar.” 
Scene v: Busyrane, solus, investigates by astrology the future of his 
sons, and finds it on the whole good. Scene vi: Indifferent is now 
stone deaf, and whistles unconcernedly while Lavender rages. Scene 
vii: While Galanthis is gone to raise the watch and apprehend the 
absconding lovers, Melanthis persuades Herophile to cast a spell so 
that the fugitives may not escape to sea. Herophile begins. Scene viii: 
Continuation of the sorcery. Herophile is assisted by a singing and 
dancing chorus of witches. Awakening from a trance, Melanthis says 
that she has seen Pelorus and Opheltes apprehended by Constable 
Rugsbey and the watch. Act V, scene i: Rugsbey and the watch are 
with Navarchus and Velinus. Rugsbey is a stupid constable, after the 
immortal pattern of Dogberry. He accuses the prisoners of being 
Pelorus and Velinus, and will not believe their denials. They set off 
for the praetor. Scene ii: Laches arrives in time to see them dis- 


” “Here they ascended either end of the stage from within’’ I infer that this implies 
a balcony, over the stage, reached by interior staircases. 
* “The Curr hunting within and ouer the stage’ 


52 “‘Here some Matachines or Anticks of the sea scambeld in the banquit with much 
sport betweene:’ 
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appear. He discourses at length on his amazement and perplexity. 
As he prepares to follow them, Pelorus and Opheltes enter by the 
center door, and he mistakes them for his sons. Scene iii: Laches lays 
claim to the young men. They deny him, and being joined by Busy- 
rane give Laches scornful words. Laches stands up to them, and 
finally all agree to put the case before Cannius. Scene iv: Jornol 
calls on Indifferent and Hive for the fees that have been promised 
him for his operations. But Indifferent answers him only with “Bea” 
Jornol goes to fetch a medicine to cure him of his deafness; in reality 
the medicine will make him an idiot, but Jornol will have at least 
revenge. Scene v: When Lavender finds that her husband has been 
turned into a deaf fool, she beats the doctor. The ensuing hubbub 
is eventually calmed by a proposal to lay their several cases before 
the praetor. Scene vi: Thespia and Meroe marvel at the changeable- 
ness of their mistresses, who were so hot in love and are now so cold. 
Scene vii: Cannius sits in judgment on the suit of Laches against 
Busyrane. After listening to the conflicting claims of the fathers over 
Pelorus and Opheltes, he has Navarchus and Velinus brought in. 
Scene viii: Continuation of the preceding. Of course Laches and 
Busyrane turn out to be brothers, separated for the past thirty years. 
Each has lost a daughter in infancy, and each, with his pair of sons, 
has been more or less in search of them. Cannius completes the story 
by relating how, his wife being barren, he had besought Proserpina 
to provide issue for him, and how the goddess had done so by putting 
two lovely baby girls into his cradle overnight. Scene ix: They are 
interrupted by the arrival of the low-comedy group, who plead an 
“audita querela:’ Cannius promises to attend to them after he has 
settled the more important matter. Scene x: After many complica- 
tions, involving threats of dire punishment from Cannius and in- 
genious quasi-legal arguments from Busyrane, Cannius pardons all, 
and provides them passports for departure to their real home. The 
play ends with an epilogue delivered by Tribunus Plebis. The case 
of Jornol against Indifferent remains unheard.* 


% One recognizes the Menaechmi of Plautus as the basis of the main plot, probably 
with recollections of The Comedy of Errors. The subplot is based on the man-who- 
married-a-dumb-wife theme, plus Maitre Pathelin. The witch scenes and some of the 
mores of Larymna probably stem from the Satyricon. And Constable Rugsbey must owe 
a good deal to Dogberry. 





Notes and Documents 


A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for 


Every Tenth Year from 1480 to 1640 


4 0s sTupy of the subject distribution of English printed books is 
based on the Huntington Library’s chronological file of English 
publications prior to 1641.’ The selection of every tenth year for 
analysis was purely arbitrary. It should also be borne in mind that 
the Short-Title Catalogue includes the approximately-dated items 
for the two years before and the two years after the end of each dec- 
ade, thereby swelling the number of titles for these years about twelve 
per cent on the average. 

In making the analysis the eight general subject heads were broken 
down into more than forty subheads, but lack of space and the char- 
acter of the study do not warrant the reproduction of such a detailed 
chart. Because of the brevity of the headings, however, a fuller de- 
scription of their scope is given. 

Works on “philosophy and religion” have been listed together, al- 
though philosophical titles are few—eight in 1640 being the greatest 
number for any year checked. “Religion” includes “guides to godli- 
ness, controversial pamphlets, and hagiological material, in addition 
to Bibles, liturgies, and sermons. Biographies, works on geography, 
travel, genealogy, and heraldry, and contemporary political news 
items have been put under “history:’ The heading “sociology” is used 
broadly to cover commerce, labor, economics, education, and such 
miscellaneous “social” items as guides to good conduct and worldly 
success, literature dealing with the “controversy on women,’ and to- 
bacco pamphlets. Under “government and politics” are listed official 


This file is made up of all items listed in A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short- 
Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland and of English Books 
Printed Abroad, 1475-1640 (London, 1926), and in Cecil Kay Edmonds, “Huntington 
Library Supplement to the Record of Its Books in the Short Title Catalogue of English 
Books, 1475-1640; Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 4 (Oct., 1933). 
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items for England, Ireland, and Scotland, political tracts, writings 
on political theory, and all legal material. “Science” might be more 
fully described as ‘‘medical, scientific, and utilitarian’ It includes 
prognostications, calendars, almanacs, and items on agriculture, hus- 
bandry, navigation, and military tactics, as well as works on the sci- 
ences themselves. A small group of miscellaneous imprints—accounts 
of wonders, memorials, and epitaphs—has been classed with “lit- 
' terature’’ Of the twenty-nine items under “arts,’ twenty-six relate to 
music and the remaining three to the fine arts. 

Books are counted only once, regardless of the number of subjects 
treated. No record has been kept of the titles under each heading. 
The principal aids used in classifying were the following: Diction- 
ary of National Biography; Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, ed. A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller; British Museum General 
Catalogue of Printed Books; Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh 
edition); Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England; J. G. Gray, General Index to Hazlitt’s Handbook and His 
Bibliographical Collections, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt; and W. Carew 
Hazlitt, Collections and Notes. Mr. Clarence Krekeler, of the Li- 
brary staff, gave valuable assistance on Latin items. 
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The analysis was begun at the suggestion of Mr. Godfrey Davies, 
of the research staff, and carried out under his encouragement. It is 
not a finished study, which would require the examination of every 
item listed in the chronological file—a task requiring many years. 
Meanwhile, on the principle that half a loaf is better than none, a 
rough survey may be useful to scholars until a more elaborate one 


is available. EpitH L. Kotz 








John Brende: Soldier and Translator 


— BEST of the translations of classic historians before the time 

of Golding . . . was John Brende’s version of Quintus Curtius’s 
History of the Acts of Alexander} wrote Professor Lathrop, adding: 
“It is a subject of regret that we have not Brende’s Caesar. His Quin- 
tus Curtius was so admirably done that it became by far the most 
esteemed of the earlier versions of history, having been many times 
reprinted.” 

Only two indisputable facts have hitherto been known about John 
Brende: that his translation of Quintus Curtius was published in 
1553, and that he had begun a version of Caesar which was carried 
forward to the fifth book, whereupon, “preuented by death;’ Brende 
left it in the custody of Cecil, who delegated the completion of the 
remaining books to Arthur Golding.’ 

Brende’s birth date is unknown. It has been asserted’ that he is to 
be identified with a certain John Brent, who figures in the records 
of the Middle Temple for 1509/10.‘ If so, he must have been born 
about 1490—assuming that he entered the Middle Temple at approxi- 


*H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman 
(University of Wisconsin “Studies in Language and Literature,’ No. 35 [1933]), pp. 86, 
172. 

? Golding’s Eyght bookes of Caius Iulius Caesar .. . (1565), dedication to Cecil: “...I 
Went in hand therewith. Not entring at the first beginning of the History, but about 
the middes of the fifth booke where master Brend (whose Copie from your honor came 
to my handes) preuented by death did leaue. The which later part at such time as I had 
finished, and was come to perusing it ouer & correcting it with my friendes, there were 
of them that counselled me to begin the worke new againe from the first beginning, and 
to put it out wholy in mine owne name....I haue begonne the whole worke new 
again, and ... translated it throughout. ... For I haue not done it, bicause I thoughte 
my self of more skill and experience than maister Brend (which I confesse mi yeres geue 
me not) neither bicause I wold in defacing his glorye, (which were a point of lewdnesse) 
go aboute (as the latin prouerb sayth) to pricke oute the crowes eyes. But I haue done 
it... bicause I was desirous to haue the body of the Storye compacted vnyforme and of 
one stile throughout’ 


8C. H. Conley, The First English Translators of the Classics (New Haven, Conn., 
1927), PP. 47, 130, 138. 

* Middle Temple Records, Minutes of Parliament, I, 29, 33, 37. John Brent was chosen 
Marshal for Christmas, but refused to serve. He was fined 100s.; the fine was paid Octo- 
ber 20, 1510. Could this man not be the John Brent, of Cosington, Somerset, fl. 1510, 
who was great-grandfather of Sir Nathaniel Brent (1573?-1652), sometime warden of 
Merton College? So far as I know, Brende never spelled his name in that fashion, but 
of course such evidence is inconclusive. 
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mately the age of nineteen or thereabouts. Such an assumption is 
mere conjecture, however. 

Other—and fresh—material remains to be considered. Numerous 
dispatches and reports in the State Papers and Acts of the Privy 
Council refer to John Brende, “Master of Musters for the Northern 
Partes’’ from 1547 to 1550, and again from 1557 to 1559. His service 
was apparently interrupted by a sojourn in London during the years 
1551—53—a momentous and unquiet time, which saw the deposition 
and death of the Lord Protector, Somerset, and the fall and execu- 
tion of his rival, John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, after the 
accession of Mary Tudor. 

Brende, the mustermaster, had known both of these great nobles 
and had served under them in the Scottish expeditions of 1547-49; 
the capital piece of evidence, therefore, in identifying John Brende, 
the translator, with John Brende, the soldier, is that the former's 
Quintus Curtius was dedicated to Northumberland and printed in 
the year of his execution. The translator was patently conversant 
with military affairs (witness his dedication to Northumberland and 
the implications of Golding’s apology for his ““owne want of experi- 
ence in matters of war’) and thoroughly at home in the campaigns 
of Alexander the Great. Moreover, he chose for his patron another 
soldier, Northumberland, “Lord Lieutenant of the Army going into 
Scotland” (August-September, 1547) and later (1551) Earl Marshal 
and ‘“‘Warden of the Marches towards Scotland.’ 

If, then, we assume that the translator and the soldier were one 
and the same man, we find that Brende forsook his patron and de- 
clared for Mary in July, 1553, that he served in positions of trust on 
the Scottish Marches from 1557 to 1559, and that Queen Mary was 
not insensible of his labors. Indeed, one wishes that he could be 
proved, beyond the shadow of doubt, to have been the John Brand 
(or Brent) who was knighted the day after Mary’s coronation’ and 
the Sir John Brende (which seems likely) of Beccles, Suffolk, whose 
will was proved in 1561.° 


5 W.A. Shaw, Knights of England (1906), II, 66: Knights Bachelor made the day after 
the coronation of Queen Mary, October 2, 1553, in the presence of the Queen, in her 
presence chamber, by the Earl of Arundel, Lord Steward. 

® Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Wills, 1558-83, Vol. III. This date tallies well with 
the date of Golding’s dedication, noted above. 
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These are the salient “facts” of his career—assuming always that 
the soldier was also the translator. The record of Brende’s military 
service in Scotland will now be given in greater detail. 

He was first sent to the north in February, 1546/47, and, as one of 
an English party charged with the defense of St. Andrew’s, was or- 
dered paid £50 for their journey to Berwick and return. He was paid 
again, in May of the same year, for services in the King’s business 
in Scotland, and, in December, 1547, went abroad in His Majesty’s 
affairs.” 

During February and March, 1547/48, Brende was commissioned 
to transact important business: negotiations with the Duke of Ar- 
gyle in furtherance of Somerset’s scheme to unite the two kingdoms 
by wedding Mary Stuart to Edward VI. But Somerset’s machina- 
tions came to naught: the Scots, embittered by the bloodshed attend- 
ant upon English occupation of the Border and by the high-handed 
way in which the marriage project had been pressed, turned to Mary 
of Guise, who persuaded them to consent to the marriage of her 
daughter with the French Dauphin, Francis. 

After the failure of these plans, Brende joined Somerset’s expe- 
dition into Scotland, in April, 1548, as captain of 1,400 pioneers. Not 
only had he been appointed Master of Musters in the North (March, 
1548),' but he had also taken over the post of secretary to Lord Grey 
de Wilton, because “‘he hath declared him selfe a man of witte and 
good aredines to exprese by the penne verie vivelie and handsom- 
lye from tyme to tyme all his proceedinges as occasion hath required 
... being... aman of speciall trust joyned with the qualleties affore- 
said, ... his Lordshipe was required to make him privie to thinges 
accurringe there.” 

Furthermore, Brende evidently had in his charge the fortifications 


" Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-1550, pp. 13, 89, 151. 

* His duties are detailed in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 1547- 
1565, pp. 379-80. He was instructed “To muster all the troops, including the Lord 
Lieutenant’s and Lord Warden’s, and to send word if many are licensed to be absent. 
To examine the late muster books. To muster all at his first coming, and then monthly 
or oftener if he thinks good. To see that those newly taken are only paid for the time 
they have been in wages. To put out all not fitly horsed and harnessed; those who have 
lost horses in the service to have a time appointed for getting others. To send word of 
vacancies, when order will be given whether to fill them or not. No money to be paid 
without the muster master’s warrant.’ 

® Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-1550, p. 551 (April 1, 1548). 
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of Haddington, whence he escaped to Berwick after the defeat of the 
English forces at the hands of the Scots and French in July. He re- 
turned to Haddington in August, however, to muster his men, for 
he complained to Somerset that Brende, Grey, Shrewsbury, Sir Rich- 
ard Lee, and others “shall be enforced to return home, and to leave 
undone that which his Grace wisheth, and which their own hearts 
most desireth, unless they have a speedy and sufficient supply of 
victuals.” 

Soldiering was not all drums and trumpets: the weather was bad, 
the men half-starved and ill. Among the many letters which Brende 
dispatched to Somerset, is one written in November, 1548, from 
Berwick, in which he says: “I have in the musters put out the weak, 
sick, unapt, and unwilling, . . . There is better order among the Tar- 
tars than in this town; no man can have anything unstolen; none 
but Scots can be harboured except by force; the price of victuals 
is excessive. The sick soldiers from Haddington, &c. are shut out of 
houses, and die of want in the streets.” Dundee had been burnt in 
the same month, so the Scots were in like case, or worse. Fresh troops 
were levied from the English counties in April, 1549; no doubt 
Brende had to provide for these new forces at Berwick, and, in ad- 
dition, he was required to serve as a commissioner for exchange of 
prisoners with the Scots. In June the Privy Council demanded of 
Brende and the Earl of Rutland an accounting of the moneys spent 
in monthly charges of garrisons and forts in the north. 

It is refreshing, in the midst of these official reports, orders, and 
dispatches, to come upon a familiar letter from Brende to Sir John 
Mason, postmaster—a letter which carries something of the individ- 
uality of the man himself: 

Your friendly letter and good news hath rid me of my old disease—slack- 
ness in writing—not bred by forgetfulness of your friendship, but the 
greatness of my business forces me to leave off before I had well begun. 
Forth comes your letter, and allures me to write, but what? Even that 
I count you in the “kalender” of my chiefest friends, and owe to you all 
I may do. There is little doing here, or likely to be this winter, since we 
abandoned Dundee. The country is so wasted there is nothing to destroy. 


0 Calendar of State Papers, Scotland, 1509-1589, p.94.On August 29 Grey had thought 
of throwing up his lieutenantship in disgust at the mismanagement of affairs. 


4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 1547-1565, p. 394. 
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The bareness, want of lodging, scarcity, wet, and cold, makes war here 
more painful than elsewhere, wastes men and horses, brings men out of 
heart, causing even them to forswear war, that cannot live without it. 
Yet you above, that judge our doings, weigh our pain, and not always our 
success. You think we have done little, yet we know we have travailed 
much. The enemy, though full of variance and suspicion among them- 
selves, always agree against us. The Governor [Earl of Arran] is “as one 
that holdeth the wolf by the eares, in doubt to holde, and in daunger to 
let goo.’ I desire to see my friends, and pray you remember Mr Comp- 
troller for my coming up, and “the suenge forth of my bill signed.’ Ber- 
wick [November 29, 1548]. your owen John Brende.* 


Information about Brende for the troublous years 1550-53 comes 
from the Acts of the Privy Council. The next news of him (October 
18, 1551) is that he has been committed to the Tower, together with 
Somerset, Lord Grey, Sir Ralph Vane, and others. The Council di- 
rected “‘a lettre to the Mayour of London to make pursute forthwith 
after one Pellam and his consortes, who either have allredy or minde 
shortely to spoyle Brendes house be [i.e., by] the Flete, and to cause 
them to be apprehended and all suche goodes preserved as either ar 
taken with them or shalbe founde in the house:’” He was examined 
by the Lieutenant of the Tower and others, in October, and, in 
December, when Somerset was being brought to trial, the Council 
(doubtless acting under Northumberland’s orders) commanded the 
Lord Mayor of London “‘to delyver the keyes of Brendes house to 
his servaunt, the bearer of the lettre, taking band and sureties of 
hym for the aunswering of suche stuff as is in the same, according 
to the inventorie thereof remayning in the sayd Mayour’s handes:”™ 

Brende had apparently languished in the Tower for three months. 
Somerset was beheaded on January 22, 1551/52, and Northumber- 
land had England under his thumb. Brende seems to have satisfied 
Dudley that his espousal of Somerset’s cause had been a thing of the 
past, and that he had seen from which quarter the winds of power 
were blowing. We do not know whether he accompanied Northum- 
berland to Scotland in June, 1552; the next scrap of information is 
a report to the Privy Council from Brende, on July 16, 1553, to the 
effect that Sir Edward Hastings, Sir Edmund Peckham, and others 


® Calender of State Papers, Scotland, 1547-1603, p. 169. 
8 Acts of the Privy Council, 1550-1552, p. 391. 4 Tbid., p. 440. 
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were assembling at Lord Paget’s house with 10,000 troops, intend- 
ing to march to the Palace at Westminster and take armour and mu- 
nitions there to furnish themselves “‘in the defence of the Queen’s 
Majestes person and here tytle’’* He had the wisdom—or, rather, the 
prudent equivocation necessary to many gentlemen of his century— 
to desert Northumberland’s doomed cause. On July 16-17, “John 
Brende, esquyer,’ was one of the men received and “sworne to be 
trewe subjects” of Queen Mary.” 

His new sovereign sent him to Scotland again in October, 1557, 
and in February, 1557/58, he was reappointed mustermaster and 
overseer of fortifications. He was thanked in April, 1558, “for his 
dilligent travayle” in the performance of his duties, and asked to 
continue. In May his request to be relieved of country garrisons was 
refused on the grounds that there was ‘“‘no man more apte then he”; 
the Council also charged him in the same month “to kepe a certein 
booke of the names of suche souldiours as dye, or otherwise departe 
out of servyce, so as the Quenes Majestie be not double charged: 

Brende was growing old and wished, despite royal thanks, to be 
relieved of his duties of mustering English troops and German mer- 
cenaries at Newcastle and Berwick. The staff in the north were or- 
dered home in October, 1558, after Brende had seen “the musters 
taken and the presente paye made” 

In November “Sir John Brende;’ together with Sir Richard Lee, 
oversaw the transfer to Portsmouth of the hundreds that had served 
at Guernsey, but just before Christmas he must again have been at 
his post in the north, because at that time the Master of the Rolls 
sent him a copy of the liberties and corporation of Berwick.” 

The final scene reveals an aging man somewhat slack in his duties. 
In April, 1559, the Council sent a letter “to the Thresourer of Bar- 
wick to make no furder allowaunce unto Sir John Brende, Muster 
Master (having been muche of late absent from his charge) then the 
somme of xxs per diem: He appears to have died at Beccles, Suffolk, 
in 1560 or 1561. His will was proved at Canterbury in the latter year. 


HaAro_p Davis 
18 [bid., 1552-1554, p. 293. 8 Tbid., pp. 415-16. 
16 Tbid., pp. 294, 432. 9 Tbid., 1558-1570, pp. 6, 27. 
" [bid., 1556-1558, pp. 276, 302, 319, 311. *bid., p. 88. 





A Scotch Spenserian: Patrick Gordon 


COTTISH VERSE of the Elizabethan period, whether written at the 
S court of James VI in Edinburgh or at the court of James I in Lon- 
don, was markedly influenced by the new English poetry. Neglect- 
ing the northern dialect as a medium for literary exercises, most of 
the Scotch poets either wrote in Latin or, writing in English, usually 
patterned their verse after Sidney, Spenser, and other Elizabethans.’ 
Although casual evidences of this imitation are apparent and wide- 
spread enough to justify the generalization, one can best see by the 
study of individual writers how great was the indebtedness of the 
Scotch poets to their southern models. But the “Scoto-Britons’”’ have 
suffered the common fate of imitators; only William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and possibly Stirling and Montrose, are read today 
on their merits. An unfavorable aesthetic judgment has obscured 
the fact that early in the seventeenth century, partly because of the 
accession of James to the English throne, the Scotch poets enjoyed a 
transient importance of some interest in literary history. 

The works of Patrick Gordon, a young Scot who served the King 
as his representative in Poland,’ furnish instructive illustrations of 
the prevailing fashion of copying foreign models. Gordon is the 


*For brief accounts of this influence, see J. H. Millar, A Literary History of Scotland 
(London, 1903), pp. 244-45; G. Gregory Smith, Scottish Literature (London, 1919), pp. 
81-82, 114-15; David Masson, Drummond of Hawthornden (London, 1873), pp. 27-31. 
The Pléiade and the Italian poets were no less influential: see Smith, op. cit., p. 99, and 
the introduction to The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, ed. 
L. E. Kastner (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1919). 


* The epithet appears on title-pages of books by Sir David Murray and Alexander 
Craig. 

8 The best account of Gordon which I have found is the brief statement in J. F K. 
Johnstone and A. W. Robertson, Bibliographia Aberdonensis, 1472-1640 (Aberdeen, 
1929), I, 163. He was “the younger son of Patrick Gordon of Braco in the Garioch, by 
his wife, Janet Seton, and great grandson of Patrick Gordon of Methlick, ancestor of 
the Earls of Aberdeen. He matriculated at Marischal College, 1606, and probably grad- 
uated M.A. 1610; consul at Dantzic, 1611, and mandatory of the British Crown in Po- 
land?’ Gordon was ready to resign his diplomatic post in 1624, and by 1626 his succes- 
sor was in office. (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, p. 81; 1623-1625, p. 
282; 1625-1626, p. 361.) Gordon’s conduct of his important office was not always satis- 
factory to the thirty thousand Scots, many of them itinerant traders, who resided in 
Poland. The Dictionary of National Biography erroneously suggests an identification 
of the author with Patrick Gordon of Ruthven, who wrote A Short Abridgement of 
Britanes Distemper (ca. 1650). 


[427] 
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author of three poems:* Neptunus Britannicus Corydonis (1614), a 
lament for the death of Prince Henry, the British Museum copy of 
which appears to be unique; The Famous Historie of Bruce (1615), 
fairly well known by virtue of its subject and its accessibility in later 
editions; and Penardo and Laissa (1615), extant in three copies and 
a fragment. In the preface to the Bruce, Gordon cites Du Bartas as 
an authority to justify changing the names of the constellations, and 
pays tribute to “that most praise worthie and admirable wonder of 
mankind that heauen ordeaned Sidnei:” Penardo and Laissa, the 
first book of a romance partly in the manner of The Faerie Queene, 
is more particularly indebted to that poem for certain episodes. 
Although Gordon is willing to retain an occasional Scotch word 
rather than lose a “sound runing line,” both of his narrative poems 
are imitative of English verse. The Bruce, indeed, pays an additional 
tribute to England; in recognition of the “union;’ which Gordon 
declares he would not “wrong;’ the poem includes generous praise 
of the English warriors who fought against Scotland. 

The literary relations of Gordon, which give his works added 
interest, are indicated by the commendatory verses prefixed to his 
poems. Most notably, Drummond, borrowing a phrase from Sid- 
ney and addressing the heroine of the poem, compares Penardo and 
Laissa with the creations of Shakespeare and Sidney: 

Thy Syre no pyick purse is of others witt 
Thoise Iewellis be his oune which the adorne 
And though thow after greatter ones be borne 
Thow mayst be bold eu’en midst the first to sitt 
For whilst fair Iuliett or the farie quene 
Doe liue with theirs thy beautie shall be seene." 
The interrelations suggested by other complimentary verses point 
to the existence of a literary circle. For example, a sonnet by Alex- 


‘All three of Gordon’s poems bear his name, and bibliographers are agreed in identi- 
fying the author with the consul in Poland. A contemporary, Thomas Dempster, makes 
the identification in the case of Neptunus Britannicus Corydonis: “Patricius Gordonus 
Regius agens in rebus apud Polonos. Scripsit Lachrymas in funere Henrici. lib. I. Viuit 
adhuc, vt existimo:’ (Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum Lib. XIX [1627], sig. Tt 1’; 
cited by David Irving, The History of Scotish Poetry [1861], p. 110.) Since the name 
Patrick Gordon is very common at the time and since I have not been able to learn 
what primary evidence there is for naming the consul as author of all the poems, I add 
this cautionary note in accepting the identification. 

5 Bruce, sig. *g3. ° Bruce, verso of title-page. * Penardo and Laissa, sig. *8”. 
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ander Gardyne for Penardo and Laissa returns the tribute which 
Patrick Gordon had paid in Gardyne’s A Garden of Grave and God- 
lie Flowres (1609). “Ihone Wrrey” wrote complimentary poems for 
both Penardo and Laissa and the Bruce, and for Alexander Gar- 
dyne’s Theatre of Scottish Kings. Another verse in the Bruce is 
signed “Crage” (Alexander Craig?).* 

The present article is devoted chiefly to an account of the Spen- 
serian characteristics of Penardo and Laissa and, more briefly, of the 
Bruce. At the same time, by reason of Gordon’s literary associations 
and the number of poets who came to England with James, this par- 
ticular study may serve to introduce further consideration of Spen- 
ser’s influence on the Scotch poets. 


I 


Penardo and Laissa,’ an experimental offering of the first book of a 
romance, tells of “the warres of Love and Ambitione;’ in the persons 
of the two main characters. The seventeen chapters of the poem con- 
tain numerous episodes, roughly divided into three major parts: a 
general war in which Penardo plays a heroic part, Penardo’s rescue 
of Laissa from a cruel enchantment, and a series of adventures cul- 
minating in the rescue of Penardo by Laissa. ‘The influence of Spen- 
ser is evident in both incident and language. 

The account of the rescue of Laissa, the central episode of the 
poem, immediately suggests the adventures of Britomart in the 
House of Busyrane. Although Chapters X and XII are also relevant, 
a detailed summary of Chapter XI will provide an adequate back- 
ground for a discussion of Gordon’s borrowings in plot. 


8 Neptunus Britannicus Corydonis is dedicated to “Generoso Domino, Dauidi Mo- 
rauio, Equiti aurato:’ This may be the Scotch poet, Sir David Murray, Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Prince Henry; but the mode of address suggests a person of higher 
rank, possibly the Baron Scone. 

® The First booke of the famous Historye of Penardo and Laissa other ways callid the 
warres, of Love and Ambitione. Wherein is described Penardo his most admirable 
deeds of arms, his ambition of glore his contempt of loue, with loves migh{tlie assalts 
& ammorus temptations: Laissas feareful inchantment hir releif hir trauells and lastly 
loves admirabel force, In hir releiving Penardo from ye fire, Doone in Heroik verse, by 
Patrik Gordon. Printed at Dort By George waters. 1615. [Huntington Library copy.] 

I am indebted to Professor Hoyt H. Hudson, of Princeton University, for calling my 
attention to the possibilities of Spenserian influence on the poem. Bibliographia Aber- 
donensis, 1, 166, describes the work as a “poem in Spenserian verses of six lines:’ 
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Armed with the warnings and instructions of a dying knight (end of 
Chapter X), Penardo finds the burning altar on which lies the tormented 
Laissa. Penardo is attacked by a monster, which he kills in a desperate 
struggle. As the maiden laments her case and calls for an end to the tor- 
ment, an elaborate procession enters: a hundred torches borne by little 
boys; two richly furnished horses led by lackeys, each of whom carries a 
knight’s shield; two pages bearing lances; four fine horses drawing a coach, 
in which ride two bleeding knights, one pierced by a sword, the other by 
a dagger. (The knights are Phelarnon and Tropolance, who had killed 
each other in a fight for Laissa, whereupon the magician Mansay put all 
three under an enchantment.) As the coach draws near, the lady renews 
her laments, prays that she may suffocate in the blood, and asks for ten 
thousand deaths if only she may die at last. Two hags bring in a brazen 
vessel filled with the blood of the knights; the maiden leaves her altar 
and throws herself into the vessel; the blood boils about her. When the 
procession has withdrawn, Penardo advances in the hope of spilling 
the blood. He hears a sound of rushing wind, and when he next looks 
toward the vessel he sees in its place a huge pillar, in the shape of a 
pyramid, within which the maiden is still tormented. The pillar seems 
unassailable, and a message thereon warns him, “Be not so bold this ad- 
uenture to try,’ lest his great glory turn to greatest infamy. On going 
around the pillar, he finds other lines, which tell him to take the taper 
from the altar and quench it in the thundering lake, but first to seek 
some relief from burning lust for the two princes. Cassandra’s armor (st. 
2g) stands him in good stead, protecting him from falling in love with 
the enchanted lady. (Penardo knows that if he falls in love with the lady 
he is doomed.) The armor (st. 31) contains the rare and precious stone 
of chastity. As he takes the taper and leaves by the brazen porch, the light 
of the taper reveals to Penardo a message on the gate: if you lose what 
you have won, you will dearly repent your coming in. Continuing on 
his way, he passes a fair chamber, richly hung, wherein dally knights 
and ladies. In another chamber, a beautiful queen is seated on a golden 
throne by a golden pillar. Round about her stand a company of noble 
men and ladies, many of them famous, whom love had slain. All the com- 
pany rejoice, save the two knights, Phelarnon and Tropolance, who carry 
weapons in their breasts, and are still under the spell of the magician 
Mansay. Further surprising adventures (Chapters XII and XIII) cul- 
minate in death for the suffering knights and freedom for Laissa, but 
Penardo despondently wanders off, convinced that she too is dead. 


To tell how Penardo cut the flame with his sword and entered 
Mansay’s cave, Gordon uses the language of Spenser’s description of 
Britomart’s entry into the House of Busyrane. 
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Resolving thus his murdring blade he drawes 
And thrusts him self withe furie throgh ye same 
His swords sharpe point directing fordwart shawes 
His braue assault against the sulphur flamme 
Which geueing place diuyds it selfe in tuo 
Ass if it feird his ualour for to know.” 


As Britomart is protected by her chastity, so Penardo is protected by 
an armor which bears the magic stone of chastity and guards the 
wearer from falling in love. Conventional as this device is, its use 
in a passage so largely taken from The Faerie Queene suggests that 
here, too, Gordon is following a particular model. The strange rit- 
ual in the cave and the description of the torments of the knights 
readily recall the procession which Britomart witnessed and the 
cruel enchantment of Amoret. Penardo encounters a warning like 
that which greeted Amoret: 
Be not so bold this aduenture to try 


Least Faits who made the most admeird of all 
Should mak the most infamous for thy fall.” 


A fearful wind, which amazes but does not daunt the brave Penardo, 
is described in Spenser’s words: 


And lo a fearfull wind did now aryse 

With dreidfull thunder, lightning flamms of fyre 

Ane earth-quak and a trembling in the skyes 

That seem’d to shak the world’s sure fixt empyre 
From of his centre & his stedfast statioune 
And with proud raige to raise his sure fundatione.”* 


There are, of course, many differences in the details of the two 
treatments of the enchantment story. But they are alike in the fun- 
damental situation, in many incidents in the narration, and in the 
emphasis upon the chastity of the rescuer as essential for the freeing 
of the victim from the enthralment of lust. Although Gordon has 
enlarged upon his incidents until his story loses force, there seems 
no doubt that he drew heavily upon Spenser for the chief adventure 
of his poem. The situation at the end of Chapter XI, summarized 

 X, 10; cf. FQ., III, xi, 25. XI, 25 (misprinted 35); cf. FQ., III, xi, 54. 

2 XII, 2; cf. FQ., II, xii, 2. In Penardo and Laissa this stanza follows the account 


of the strange procession; in FQ., the stanza describing the storm introduces the pro- 
cession. 
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above, suggests a combination of the principal features of the Cave 
of Mammon, the Bower of Bliss, and the House of Busyrane. 
Other instances of borrowing are found throughout the poem. 
The story of Belphoebe, in Book II of The Faerie Queene, provides 
Gordon with some of his best stanzas, in several instances copied as 
directly as the necessity of reducing nine lines to six would permit.” 


Her face was lyke the sky bothe cleire and fair 
Her cheeks as whyt with vermeil red did show 
Lyke roses in a bed of lillies rare 
Whill they ambrosiall odours from them throw 

Feiding the gaizers sense with double pleasure 

Such force his beauties all-celestiall treasure. 


In whoes bright eyes tuo lyuelie lamps did flame 
That dairted beam’s lyik lightning blasts of thunder 
Cupid tho blind still ayming at the same 
Thousands of shafts he sende but with great wounder 

She breks his wantone dairts with awfull yre 

And with dreid maiestie she quensh’d has fyre 


The Graces one her ey-lid’s seem’d to sitt 

Vnder the shadow of her bending browes 

Her goldin treases couriouslye was knitt 

With Pelicans of pearle, and siluer doues 
These hair lyke goldin weir one eurye pairt, 
Serud as a nett for the beholders hart. 


Her yuorie forhead was a table fair 
Wheir Loues triumphs were cunninglie ingrapht 
All goodnes, honor, dignitie was their 
In vertues treasure litle hade she left. 

She was the mirrour of celestiall grace 

That can not be outrune with tyms swift pace.“ 


Aside from these consecutive stanzas, Gordon continues to borrow 
freely, for his account of Laissa, from the description of Belphoebe.” 


In the Huntington Library copy of Penardo and Laissa, an early reader, in a barely 
distinguishable note, has called attention to the borrowing: “This Description is an 
Imitation of Spensers Belphebe. ..:’ (Sig. A5’.) The note ends with an indecipherable 
reference to The Faerie Queene. The handwriting is of a later date than that of the 
publication of the poem. 

4 T, 34-37; cf. EQ., II, iii, 22-25. 


45 E.g., Penardo, I, 47-48, contains lines copied from FQ., Il, iii, 28-29; and “Phoebe- 
lyke” Laissa delights in hunting (I, 44). 
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Early in the story Laissa arouses the jealousy of her guardians, the 
Muses, who seek infernal aid in their plot to do her harm. The argu- 
ment of Chapter II suggests a similarity to the underworld journey 
of Duessa: 

The Muses send Melpomine 
Doune to the lowest Hells 
She meits with Night and askes the way 
Which she vnto her tells 

To Plutoes kingdome when she cam 

She past by all the pains 
At last out of her dreidfull Den 

Alecto she constrains. 


The general similarity to the situation in The Faerie Queene, I, v, 
is supported by verbal correspondences: 


Ou’r Acheron she past the bitter waues 
(Wheir damned souls with shriling shreiks lament) 
To Flegithone with fyrie floods that shewes 
The tortring torment of that element 
Wheir Sinners nought but desperatione gains 
And thousand thousands of eternall pains 


At Plutos gate was dreidfull Cerberus 

With thrie wyid oppin hollow throats deuoring 

And curled hair of snaiks, most venemous 

Gnawing blood, fleshe, and bones with fearfull roring 
But her deuyne, and Sune-shyne beauties such 
Hells porter dar’s not once her vesture tutch.” 


There follows, as in Spenser, an account of the damned, with special 
mention of some of the familiar personages of the classical under- 
world. Although there are resemblances in style, Gordon does not 
follow Spenser as literally as in the stanzas quoted. He does, however, 
combine with this passage lines drawn directly from the account of 
the journey of Archimago’s sprite to the House of Morpheus: 


Melpomene made way throw empty aer 
And through the wattrie empyrs wyde and deip 
Through darkest hollow caues she did repair 
And trough [t]he bowell[s] of the Earth did creip, 
And low where light of day did neuer shyne 
Nor Phoebus show his euerlasting shryne, 


7° II, 27-28; the passage continues through stanza 33. Cf. FQ., I, v, 33-36. 
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Wheir Cynthia does steip in siluer dew 

Her neuer cheirfull, euer drouping light 

In Thetis watrie bed whoes azur hew 

Her lustre showes in blak eternall night 
Through fearfull, loathsume, foull, & filthie fenns, 
Throgh foggie smook, throgh dark, & dreadfull dens.” 


A different kind of borrowing is represented in the macaronic ar- 


rangement of three widely separated Spenserian stanzas to introduce 
Chapter X: 


The mightie mynd that harbours hautie deid’s 

And is conceau’d with, child of glorious gaine 

Can rest no wheir but to the birth proceids 

Of glorious act’s brought furth with endles paine 
Such restles thought’s Penardo did torment 
Still longing whil the night were over’spent. 


At last Aurora shews wheir she was layd 
In aiged Tithons arm’s and vp did spring 
Blushing for shame that she so long had stayde 
Her goldin loks for haist did lously hing 
Her crimsone chariot made no longer stay 
From criestal heaun’s to chace dark night away. 


As Pilot one the seas has stay’d his sight 
Vpone the fixed Pole his course to guyde 
Whill foggie smook and tempests cloudie night 
The burnisht light of that bright lamp doeth hyde 
Then to his compas has recourse, wheirby 
He guyds his hollow veshell stedfastly.* 


Such a method of employing borrowed materials—a method which 
is not peculiar to Gordon—suggests the use of a commonplace book. 
Like Spenser, Gordon frequently opens a chapter with a moraliz- 
ing stanza, and the macaronic arrangement just quoted is not the 
TT, 19-20; cf. FQ., I, i, 39. 
8X, 1-3. The stanzas are taken, in the order quoted, from FQ., I, v, 1; I, xi, 51; Il, 
vii, 1. Although the allusion in the second stanza is commonplace, the language betrays 


the source; cf. FQ., III, iii, 20, for the same figure in a dissimilar context. 
Penardo and Laissa, X, 4, begins with lines that have more point in The Faerie Queene 
context than here: 
Eu’ne so Penardo that was all alone 
Who hade no seruand nor no trustie guyde. 
In FQ., Il, vii, 2, the “trusty guide” is the Palmer; in Penardo and Laissa the phrase has 
only a general connection with the figure of speech developed in the preceding stanza. 
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only instance in which he has drawn upon his source for this pur- 
pose. The following lines are from a familiar passage in The Faerie 
Queene: ; ; ; 
Ther is nothing beneth the sky insearte 
More moues my mynd to pitie & compassion 
Then for to sie a true and vpright hearte 
Wheir faith & trueth has bult hir only statid 
By Fortuns snar’s and Enuyes craftie baits 
Dispys’d, disdain’d disgrac’d with falce deceats. 


And whither it be kyndest pitie loe 

Or dutie (which I ow all woman kynd) 

I know not, but my hart doeth burst for woe 

When harme vnto ther harmeles sexe I find 
And my poore eyes Whilas I writting lay 
With tears did seeme to washe the lyn’s away.” 


These examples, principally instances of verbal borrowing, amply 
illustrate the nature and extent of Gordon’s indebtedness to Spen- 
ser. Although the passages are scattered in Penardo and Laissa, the 
most direct sources are fairly concentrated in a few cantos of The 
Faerie Queene, and all are from the first three books. More general 
analogies in character, incident, and situation, and occasional echoes 
in phrase, can be cited.” 

Sometimes Gordon achieves a creditable stanza in the manner of 
Spenser, without recourse to copying, but his characteristic style is 
monotonous, its most annoying feature being the mechanical use of 
variants or synonyms to fill a line. To his credit, Gordon is conscien- 
tious about the structure of the poem: the episodes, numerous as 
they are, are well marked and linked with one another by relation- 

II, 1-2; cf. FQ., I, iii, 1. 

* (1) II, 5-17, tells the story of the Creation in a Spenserian style, but without verbal 
indebtedness. (2) In III, 29-30, Phelarnon seeks shelter from the heat in a grove of trees; 
the occasion and the tree list suggest FQ., I, i, 8-9. (3) In V, 17 ff, is described a king’s 
hall hung with tapestries like those in FQ., II, xi; Gordon’s imitation of Spenser, here, 
even though the subjects for the tapestries are not the same, is indicated by verbal simi- 
larities in the introductions to the tapestry passages (V, 18; FQ., III, xi, 28). Cf. also 
XII, 5 ff., the adventures of Hercules in a series of tapestries. (4) In X, 34 ff., Penardo 
meets a dying knight who explains the test to be met in the cave where Laissa lies en- 
chanted. The situation recalls the Red Crosse Knight’s meeting with Trevisand (EQ., 
I, ix, 21). (5) XII, 46-47, contains verbal echoes of FQ., 1, i, 19. (6) In XIV, 2, Gordon 
uses the crocodile simile of FQ., 1, v, 18; the probability of that source for this common- 


place figure is supported by the unmistakable borrowings, from the same canto, in Gor- 
don’s account of Melpomene’s underworld journey in Chapter II, described above. 
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ships of both character and incident. The author is constantly mind- 
ful, too, of the theme stated in his title—the conflict of love and am- 
bition. Critical judgments on the plot should take into account that 
the poem is a fragment: despite the encouragement to complete the 
work which is given in a commendatory verse at the end of Book I, 
we have no further instalments. Of the lengthy selection which Gor- 
don has given us, the best that we can say is that its most attractive 
ornaments are the “borrowed jewels” which Drummond asserted to 
be the author’s own property. 


II 
The other two poems are not marked by such extensive borrowing 
from The Faerie Queene as we find in Penardo and Laissa, but the 
Bruce* contains not a few passages in the manner of Spenser. Two 
unrelated stanzas will illustrate Gordon’s imitative style at its best: 


Eu’n as two aged strong and sturdy Oakes 

Against a thundring tempest firmly stand, 

Or as two raggid Clifs of mighty Rocks 

Beare of the wasting surges from the land. 

So each abides the others pondrous stroaks, 

These onely two, trew vallor did commaund. 
Yea who so eu’r had sien that warrlike fight, 
Feare would haue bred, both terror and delight.” 


And neir into the Church when they were got 
They hapt to meit an horie aiged sire 
Whose wofull looks his wofull lose did note 
At whome the Erle did ernestlie inquire 
What did he laike. Sir knight quod he my lot 
Is for to laike what most is my desire 
Which is allace my long desired Graue 
Aige, lose greif sorrou, doth all ioys bereaue.” 


*1 The Famous Historie Of the Renouned and Valiant Prince Robert surnamed the 
Bruce King of Scotlande &. & of Sundrie Other valiant knights both Scots and English. 
Enlarged with an addition of the Scottishe Kinges lineallie discended from him to 
Charles now Prince, together with a note of the beginninges of the most parte of the 
antiét and famous Nobilitie of Scotland. A Historye both pleasant and profitable set 
forthe and done in heroik verse by Patrick Gordon Gentleman. At Dort Printed by 
George Waters. 1615. [Huntington Library copy.] The poem is about the same length 
as Penardo and Laissa: seventeen chapters in ottava rima, totaling nine hundred and 
twelve stanzas. 

* Sig. Ba’. 

% Sig. Le. On sig. Ni occurs a figure of speech (““Whoes mind is great with child of 
glorious deids”) which Gordon used also in Penardo and Laissa, X, 1, quoted above; 
cf. FEQ., I, v, 1. On sig. Sg Gordon appears to borrow directly from FQ., I, ii, 16. 
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The Bruce, Gordon’s best-known poem, has found few defenders, 
and one critic, certainly no admirer of the author, writes of it: “As 
a poem it is dreary bombast, as a history, it is an obvious fraud: 

Neptunus Britannicus Corydonis,*a short poem doing triple duty 
in sorrow for the death of Prince Henry, praise of Charles, and con- 
gratulations for Elizabeth and Frederick, is conventional in form 
and expression. Although some similarity can be detected between 
the passage in which the rivers join the Thames in lamenting Henry’s 
death,” and the wedding of the Thames and the Medway in The 
Faerie Queene, there seems to be nothing in the poem that could be 
explained solely as the result of reading Spenser. 


To permit detailed illustration, this study has been restricted to 
one Scotch poet, of the court of James, who borrowed liberally from 
The Faerie Queene. As already indicated, Gordon’s literary circle 
was subject to diverse influences: Spenser shares honors with Sidney, 
and the English poet with the French and Italian. Yet Spenser’s in- 
fluence in that circle was even more extensive than has been recog- 
nized. ‘To the few Scotch poets named by Carpenter may be added, 
as one new Spenserian, Patrick Gordon; and it is likely that further 
study of his known literary associates and of the larger group of 
Scoto-Britons would extend the list.” 

ERNEST A. STRATHMANN 


*R. M’Kinlay, “Barbour’s Bruce; Records of the Glasgow Bibliographical Society, 
VI (1920), 31. 

*® Neptunus Britannicus Corydonis. De luctuoso Serenissimi Henrici (aeternae memo- 
riae) magnae Britanniae Principis, &c. obitu. Et felicibus Serenissimi successoris Caroli. 
FE Ducis Eboracensis, &c. auspicijs: Queis intermixtus Serenissimi Friderici, Rhenani 
Principis Electoris, &c. & Serenissimae Elizabethae magnae Britanniae, &c. Infantis Hy- 
menaeus. London Printed for Iohn Budge, . . . 1614. 

I have used the Huntington Library photostat of the British Museum copy, in which 
the date has been changed by pen to 1613. 

* Sigs. B3-B4’; cf. FQ., IV, xi. 

*"F I. Carpenter (Reference Guide, pp. 236, 240) lists Drummond and Patrick Hannay 
among the Scotch poets, and later bibliographies make no additions. 

I find Spenserian passages (though not such definite parallels as in Penardo and Laissa) 
in The Tragicall Death of Sophonisba (1611), by David Murray; e.g., sigs. Bz, B7’, C1’, 
Cg. Alexander Craig, whose model appears to be Sidney, may be included tentatively. 
An unnoted allusion, interesting because it is to one of the minor poems, is found in 
Thomas Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum (1627); writing of Boadicea, 
whom he calls “Bundeuica” and “Scotorum regis filia’’ Dempster concludes (sig. 02"): 
“Eam extulit eleganti, & suaui versu Edmundus Spenserus Poeta doctissimus in Ruani 
temporis’’ 
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John Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley 
in 1659-60 


NCE THE PUBLICATION of the 1665 edition of Sir Richard Baker’s 

A Chronicle of the Kings of England . ..With a Continuation of 
the Chronicle ...To the Coronation of His Sacred Majesty King 
Charles the Second ... ,by Edward Phillips, the abortive part which 
John Evelyn played in an attempt to restore the King has been 
known. Although Phillips was a nephew of John Milton, he wrote 
his continuation from the Royalist point of view. Moreover—and 
this fact seems to have been overlooked by commentators on the af- 
fair—Phillips had been appointed “preceptor” to Evelyn’s third and 
only surviving son, John, in 1663,’ and therefore might be expected 
to have been somewhat partial to his employer’s role in the plan, as 
well as to have direct information as to the proceedings. 

The printed story of what went on behind the scenes late in 1659 
and during the first half of 1660 has been available in four more-or- 
less fragmentary forms.’ First, there is Evelyn’s Diary, particularly 
under the entries for December 10 and 12, 1659, January 12 and 22, 
1660, and May 3, 1660.* Next, there is the passage in Baker’s Chron- 
icle that is referred to above.‘ Then, there is Evelyn’s own An A polo- 
gie for the Royal Party: Written in a Letter to a Person of the Late 
Councel of State, dated October 27, 1659, and published on Novem- 
ber 4.” Finally, when William Bray, in the Memoirs (published in 

1 Diary, Jan. 19, 1655, Oct. 24, 1663. 


2 Mr. E. S. de Beer kindly sent me a copy of his “Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley 
in 1659 and 1660” (Sussex Archaeological Collections, LXXVIII, 177-83), in which he 
discusses the whole affair very thoroughly. 





8 De Beer, who is at work on a new critical edition of Evelyn’s Diary, writes in a foot- 
note: “The entries in Evelyn’s Diary for 10 and 12 Dec. are perhaps to be explained as 
entries for 10 and 12 Jan. that have been misplaced; the existing entry for 12 Jan. being 
an attempt to rectify the account. The text of the Diary shows signs of revision and 
contains a number of similar problems.’ In a private note to me, he adds: “But this part 
of the Diary exists only in Evelyn’s transcript of c. 1675-80 and that has been sophis- 
ticated”’ 


* Pp. 736-38 in the 1665 edition (pp. 736-37 are misnumbered 936-37). This passage 
was altered and reduced considerably in the next edition, in 1670, and later practically 
disappeared. 


’ The entry in the Diary, commenting with satisfaction on the popularity of the pam- 


[439 J 
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1818), made the first selection from the diary and correspondence, 
he found a new document on the matter among Evelyn’s papers at 
Wotton; this, consisting of a copy of a letter by Sir Thomas Clarges 
and notes on it in Evelyn’s own hand, has been reprinted in most 
later editions.* 

Briefly, the story seems to have run somewhat as follows. In the 
latter part of 1659, after Richard Cromwell had resigned and the 
weakness of Parliament and the army had also become evident, Eve- 
lyn conceived the idea of seizing power in London and offering it to 
the King. The person whom he chose as the most likely instrument 
for this bold act was his former friend and schoolmate, Herbert Mor- 
ley, now a colonel in the Commonwealth army. As a preliminary 
argument and a sort of feeler he composed his A pologie, with Mor- 
ley primarily in mind, and sent him a copy, after the latter, about 
October 12 or 13, had, with pistol in hand, refused to permit Lam- 
bert to lead his troops through Palace Yard.’ This public letter, whose 
intended recipient was of course not revealed by name, made consid- 
erable impression on Morley, whoasked Evelyn to procure the King’s 
“grace” for himself and several of his relatives. Evelyn undertook 
the commission through Sir Samuel Tuke, but, before anything 
could develop, Morley was forced to leave London for Sussex, partly 
through the jealousy and opposition of Lambert and Fleetwood, and 
partly through the desire to secure Portsmouth for the Parliament 
against the army. Here he was promoting his own intrigue through 
Walton, Hesilrige, and Witham (or Whetham), the governor of 
Portsmouth, but Evelyn could not get into communication with 
him. However, when Parliament resumed power, Morley was made 
Lieutenant of the Tower. He also had influence in two of the “best 
Regiments in the Army, and good Credit with many of the Officers 
of the Fleet’ Evelyn, therefore, followed up his negotiations with 





phlet, is for Nov. 7; but see Geoffrey Keynes, John Evelyn: A Study in Bibliophily & 
a Bibliography of His Writings (New York, 1937), pp. 70-71, where Keynes discusses 
both the pamphlet and the entire affair. He possesses a copy of the last issue of the 
pamphlet, on which Evelyn himself wrote: “Delivered to Collonel Morley a few dayes 
after his contest with Lambert in the palace yard by J. Evelyn?’ 


°E.g., Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ed. H. B. Wheatley (London, 1879), 
III, 177-83. 


7 Keynes, p. 71. ® Baker, p. 736. 
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several private interviews,’ and a personal letter, none of which had 
any practical effect. Morley was sympathetic, but hesitated in spite 
of his friend’s arguments and enthusiasm. In the meantime, Gen- 
eral Monck was marching down from the north, eventually arrived 
in London, mastered it, and after considerable uncertainty declared 
for the King. Subsequent to the Restoration, even with Evelyn’s in- 
fluence it cost Morley a thousand pounds to obtain his pardon from 
the new government.” 

When Phillips embarked on his new edition of Baker’s Chronicle, 
he got Sir Thomas Clarges, brother-in-law of Monck (now Duke of 
Albemarle), to draw up an account of the Evelyn-Morley scheme. 
This, or a copy of it in Clarges’ own handwriting, later came into 
Evelyn’s possession, for it was found among his papers at Wotton 
and was indorsed by him thus:” “Sir Thomas Clarges (brother-in- 
law to the Duke of Albemarle) insertion of what concern’d Mr Eve- 
lyn & Collonel Morley in the continuation of the History written by 
Mr Phillips, & added to Sir Rich. Baker’s Chronicle. Note that my 
letter to Colonel Morley was not rightly copied, there was likewise 
too much sayd concerning me, which is better & as it ought to be in 
the second impression 1664:"" Comparison of the original letter 
(which is dated January 12, 1660, and is obviously the one referred 
to in the Diary under that date) with the form printed in Baker 
shows that Phillips had put the whole thing into indirect discourse 
in the third person. Evelyn’s protests, however, produced an imme- 
diate revision and condensation of the entire passage. 

Moreover, apparently chiefly for his own satisfaction, though per- 


® De Beer writes me that, inasmuch as Morley was apparently in or about Portsmouth 
between Dec. 3 and 25, and Evelyn could scarcely have visited him there, he thinks 
that “the December visits in the Diary are an inventon of Evelyn’s’ 

” Diary, May 3, 1660. 


™ De Beer has been unable to see this document. He says, “I suppose it is right enough, 
but the endorsement is not too clear—one is dealing with Evelyn and Bray combined, 
so that error is all too probable’ 


2 Diary and Correspondence, III, 178. There was, however, no 1664 edition. De Beer 
suggests that the error is due to a misreading of Evelyn’s badly written “MDCLXX” 
Incidentally, the editions of Bray, Forster, Wheatley, and Dobson, in discussing this 
document, imply that the alterations were not made until the 1730 edition of Baker. 


8 [bid., pp. 179-82. 
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haps also for Phillips’ information, Evelyn set down on Clarges’ 
memorandum a note of further clarification:™ 


Morley was at this time Lieutenant of the Towre of London, was ab- 
solute master of the Citty, there being very few of the Rebell army any 
where neere it, save at Somerset house a trifling garrison which was march- 
ing out to reinforce Lambert, who was marching upon the newes of Monk’s 
coming out of Scotland. He was Lieutenant of all the confederate counties 
of Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, &c.; his brother-in-law Governor of Ports- 
mouth and Hampshire;” his own brother Wm Morley Governor of Arun- 
del Castle; in sum he had all the advantages he could have desired to 
have raised the well affected of the Citty & Country universally breathing 
after a deliverer (uncertain as to what Monk intended), & so had abso- 
lutely prevented any [other] person or power whatever (in all appearance) 
from having the honour of bringing in the King, before those who were 
in motion could have snatch’d it out of his hand. Of all this I made him 
so sensible, when I was with him at the Towre, that nothing but his fatal 
diffidence of Monk’s having no designe to bring in his Majestie because 
he had [not] discover’d it whilst matters were yet in the dark (but the 
designe certainly resolv’d on) kept him wavering & so irresolute (tho he 
saw the game sufficiently in his hands) as to sit still and put it off till 
Lambert & his forces being scatter’'d & taken, Monk marched into the 
Citty triumphant with his wearied Army, possessed the gates, & with no 
great cun’ing & little difficulty, finding how the people & magistrates were 
dispos’d (whichever his good intentions were, or at first seem’d to be), 
boldly & fortunately brought to pass that noble Revolution, following 
it to his eternal honour by restoring a banished Prince & the people’s free- 
dom. This poor Morley saw, & implor’d my interest by what meanes he 
might secure himself and obtaine his pardon. This is, in short, a true 
account of that remarkable affaire. 


Evelyn’s frank and, on the whole, not too ungenerous, description 
of the episode, which has been universally regarded as his final word 
on the matter, was after all not the end of it in his mind. The mem- 
ory rankled, and, as he grew older and observed the fortunes of 
Monck and his descendants, he could not forget what he, too, might 
have been—or thought he might have been. This side light on Eve- 
lyn’s character and life can now be given for the first time. 

In the Huntington Library is a copy of the 1665 edition of Baker’s 


* Tbid., p. 182. De Beer comments: “This note may date from any period between say 
1665, and 1706; but I think not too near the former date. The Lambert episode seems to 
be his capture in April, the notorious event, not his movements earlier in the year, of 
which Evelyn would know little and remember less:’ 


* T.e., John (soon to be Sir John) Fagg. 
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Chronicle. It was purchased in 1922 from the collection of C. F 
Gunther in the Chicago Historical Society. Its earlier provenance is 
unknown, but there now seems little doubt that it once belonged to 
Evelyn himself and was very possibly the copy in which he first read 
what Phillips had printed about him. 

On page 736 (misnumbered 936) of that copy, under the marginal 
guide reading, ‘““Mr. Evelyn’s Letter to Colonel Morley,’ appears 
the following manuscript note in ink: ““This is not a true Copy of 
my Letter:’ On the following page pen strokes have been drawn 
diagonally across the letter in two places, in indication of the writ- 
er’s disapproval. Turning to the next two pages, the reader finds that 
the wide margins have been almost entirely filled with a commen- 
tary in a hand that is firm, though at times somewhat cramped and 
illegible. Even without the internal evidence afforded by these notes, 
the writing is unquestionably Evelyn’s. 

Yet, strange to say, the notes were not set down just after the book 
came out, as an immediate part of his criticism of Clarges and Phil- 
lips. Rather, they must have been composed only a short time before 
Evelyn’s death in 1706—and certainly as late as the end of 16098, for 
the last of the events alluded to in the notes occurred in that year. 
It would seem, therefore, that Evelyn, re-reading the passage as a 
septuagenarian, or even an octogenarian, was impelled to think 

‘back to the original event and on over the succeeding years and to 
record his final views of the affair and those involved in it.” These 
views, with their thinly veiled irony and their evident relish in 
the repetition of old scandals, smack much more of Samuel Pepys 
than of the generally sedate and respectable John Evelyn. There 
are a few echoes in phraseology from the earlier notes on Clarges, 
and the material itself contains little that is new, but the margina- 
lia as a whole illuminate an imperfectly recognized side of Evelyn’s 
character: 


There” was nothing more Easy than for Morley at this time, to haue 
don the worke which Monk did afterwards, had he belieued me, who 
continualy told him, that Munk would snatch the opportunity out of 

16 De Beer believes that the marginalia may be the result of Evelyn’s work on a new 


transcript of the diary, which he began about 1700, but for which he succeeded in 
throwing together only a few rough notes extending to 1644. 


7 Common abbreviations have been expanded. 
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his hands: Though he was but just then marching out of Scotland & not 
by two hundred miles neare London: Morley applied himselfe afterward 
to me to procure his pardon. He had the intire power of London & all 
the Associated Counties about it: nor did his Inclination, but diffidence 
of Monks intended march diuert him: Had he taken my Advise in time, 
he had ben Duke, & I God knows what: I was Morleys Schole fellow & 
Bedfellow at Lewes in Sussex: his father a Worthy Gentleman of an ample 
Estate, antient Family, & noble Seate at Glyn, neere Lewes, since, giuen 
by Morley away to his Wiues Brother Sir Jo: Trevor, late Secretary of 
State; so as that Family remains[?] Extinct. William Morley was his 
Brother, gouernor of Arundal: & Fag (who maried his Sister) gouernor 
of Portsmouth: Himself Lieutennant of the Tower, so as nothing could 
haue opposed his Restoring his Majestie: at a time when euery body was 
weary of the Usurpers, who had now none of any Consideration to sup- 
port them saue Collonel Lambert, Now far in the North, &c: In the meane 
time, I am far from thinking that Monk did then intend to declare for 
the King, ’til he saw the weaknesse & confusion of their Councils here, 
& was wrought upon by some who managd him: Sir T: Clarge[s] his Wifes 
brother, Collonel Wilks[?]: Sir Jo. Robinson; & some others, who plyd 
him with good Sack, and good cheer they at last ouercame his slow & heuy 
Spirit: to the Resolution;* especially when he found how much he had 
disobligd the Citty, by pulling down their Gates; which shewd he then 
intended nothing lesse than what he was afterwards brought to: He was 
for all this an honest, blunt Souldier, of little wealth[?]; morose, not am- 
bitious Succeeded by his Son Chrisopher® of a much better understand- 
ing; but so besotted with Drink, & Play, that to repaire what he had im- 
paird, he would needes go gouernor of Jamaica,” when he died, & so ended 
the whole Race, & that vast Fortune, diuided among Clarges, & the Earle 
of Bath, his Relation, &c:—after a long & difficult Contest (by appeale 
to the Lords) betweene them & the Lord Montague of Boghton,” who 
had lately married his rich Widdowe (daughter to the late Duke of New- 
castle:) hardly compos mentis.” 

Monk being first a Captain in the Kings Army, & taken prisner, was 
sent to the Tower, where he got Mull Clarges, sister to Sir Thomas Clarges 
(who was a Farriers Son in Drury Lane) his Landresse with child: After- 
wards when Releasd, & taking command under the parliament forces: 
being urg’d to Marry her, he refusd, ’til he heard that she was brought to 


* De Beer doubts the historicity of this episode. 

* George Monck died on Jan. 3, 1670. 

* Christopher Monck was made governor-general of Jamaica on Nov. 26, 1687. 
*1 This case was settled in October, 1698. 


*2 Montague had married Christopher Monck’s somewhat deranged but highly de- 
sirable widow on Sept. 8, 1692. 


* Aubrey also tells this story in his Brief Lives. 
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bed of a son; and then, afraid of some who threatend to complaine of 
him; he was at last induced to marry: she was brought on bed here at 
Deptford. 

As to the correctness of Evelyn’s optimistic speculations concern- 
ing what he and Morley might have accomplished, there is some 
room for doubt.” If Morley had declared for the King and tried to 
create a diversion, practically everything would have depended on 
the loyalty or disloyalty of his own troops. The regiment to which he 
was appointed on July 9, 1659, was originally Fairfax’s foot regi- 
ment in the New Model army.” It had passed to Cromwell, probably 
in 1650, when Fairfax resigned rather than lead an army against the 
Scots; and Goffe received it in the same year.” Apparently Cromwell 
resumed command in 1655,” and on his death Goffe succeeded him 
again. In April, 1659, when Goffe ordered his regiment to White- 
hall to support Richard Cromwell against Fleetwood and the ma- 
jority of the army, it preferred to throw in its lot with Fleetwood.* 
The restored Long Parliament dismissed Goffe and made Ludlow 
colonel,” but when Ludlow was sent to Ireland the regiment passed 
to Herbert Morley.” On October 12, 1659, when Parliament cash- 
iered Lambert and other officers, Morley was one of the seven in 
whom the power of commander in chief was vested. He drew up 
his regiment at Westminster to defend Parliament against Lambert 
and his supporters, but the defection of other regiments and the 
unsteadiness of his own men obliged him to give way.” He was re- 
moved from his command” and not restored till January, 1660, when 
he was appointed Lieutenant of the Tower.” 


*T am indebted to Mr. Godfrey Davies, of the Huntington Library, for the follow- 
ing suggestions and material. Mr. de Beer agrees with these conclusions. 

* Journals of the House of Lords, VII, 266, 274. 

*® Mercurius Politicus, Oct. 3-10, 1650. 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1655, p. 402; ibid., 1656-1657, pp. 94, 316. That 
Cromwell resumed command is an inference from a mention of his two regiments. One 
was undoubtedly the foot regiment raised in Lancashire about 1650, and it is likely 


that the other is this, since no other foot regiment can be assigned him, at that time, 
to make up the two. 


* Edmund Ludlow, Memoirs (Oxford, 1894), II, 69. 

*” Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1659-1660, pp. 312-17. 

% Journals of the House of Commons, VII, 668, 677, 703, 708; Ludlow, II, 82, 91, 95. 
% Ludlow, II, 134, 137-40; The Clarke Papers (1894), IV, 60-62, 71, 298. 

% Ludlow, II,148. Journals of the House of Commons, VII, 807, 829. 
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Morley was not likely to have enjoyed the confidence of his men, 
since he had never commanded them in the field or for any length 
of time, and, too, the previous record of the regiment shows that it 
probably would not have followed its colonel’s orders blindly. In 
fact, if Morley had declared for Charles II in January, 1660, he might 
have exchanged his position as Lieutenant of the Tower for a cell 
there, and from such an event Evelyn could hardly have got either 
honor or preferment. Certainly his longing exclamation, ‘“‘he had 
ben Duke, & I God knows what;’ was both overenthusiastic and 
equivocal.” 


* De Beer comments: “Evelyn’s feeling may have been that he had rather narrowly 
escaped having grandeur thrust upon him. There is a curious letter from him to Mrs. 
Evelyn, Jan. 1666, printed by Mrs. E E. Rowley Heygate, in which he tells her that she 
has just missed being made a Lady, but it was difficult to avoid it. He seems also to have 


refused a K.B. It is possible that he thought either a peerage or nothing; but I suspect 
preferred his own status.’ 





A Letter by Joseph Glanvill on the Future State 


Introduction’ 


_ THE HASTINGS manuscripts in the Huntington Library is 
a letter, dated January 20, 1661,” by Joseph Glanvill, author of 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) and Lux Orientalis (1662). Pre- 
sumably addressed to George Rust, at that time Dean of Connor 
and later Bishop of Dromore, the letter presents problems stimu- 
lating alike to the bibliographer and to the historian of ideas. The 
bibliographical issues will receive almost exclusive attention here, 
and no attempt will be made either to relate the accompanying let- 
ter to Glanvill’s system of thought or to integrate its contents with 
the intellectual trends of the later seventeenth century. 

This letter, now printed for the first time, gains additional interest 
from the appearance in 1933, under the auspices of the Facsimile 
Text Society, of the anonymous Letter of Resolution concerning 
Origen and the chief of his opinions (1661).* That tract of 136 pages 
has conventionally been attributed to Rust; and, without present- 
ing the proof, Miss Marjorie Nicolson in her bibliographical fore- 
word to the Facsimile Text edition, reproduced from a copy of the 
1661 edition, is content to say that ‘‘the author proved to be George 
Rust.’ Glanvill had already studied the tract, which was published 
in June, 1661, when he penned the letter printed below, for he sev- 
eral times refers to the “Acct of Origen;’ the running head of the 
pamphlet supposedly written by Rust. Obviously, that pamphlet 
stimulated him to further inquiry on the topics it covered. Thus the 
puzzles begin. 

These puzzles touch both the authorship of the Letter of Resolu- 
tion and the recipient of the present epistle. Several negative hy- 
potheses suggest themselves and call for discussion and settlement. 
(1) Rust was not the recipient of the letter printed below. (2) Rust 


1T am greatly indebted to Miss Marjorie Nicolson and Mr. Moody Prior for their 
informing replies to my queries concerning this letter. 
* Undoubtedly 1661/2. 


® The Letter of Resolution was reprinted, with other “scarce and valuable” pieces, 
in 1707 and 1721. 


[ 447] 
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did not write the Letter of Resolution, long credited to him. (3) 
Rust was both the recipient of Glanvill’s inquiry and the author of 
the Letter, but Glanvill did not know the latter. (4) Rust was the 
author of the Letter but not the man to whom Glanvill was writing, 
or he was the recipient of Glanvill’s inquiry but not the author of 
the Letter. While these hypotheses have varying importance and 
in part overlap, each contributes to a greater appreciation of the 
document herewith printed. No final solution can be given here, 
but perhaps the path is somewhat cleared. 

The first suggestion, that Rust was not the recipient of the letter 
from Glanvill, cannot be settled definitively, one way or another, 
by any evidence available at the Huntington Library. Although the 
sale catalogue makes Rust the recipient, no evidence external or 
internal proves it. By internal evidence Rust might well have been 
the recipient, since Glanvill speaks of the person to whom he is writ- 
ing as being snatched from his country; and Rust had within the 
preceding six months gone to Ireland as Dean of Connor. Secondly, 
the letter is addressed to “Reverend and excellent Sir’’ Thirdly, 
Rust belonged to the intellectual circle gathered about Henry More, 
who was much interested in the topics discussed in the letter. On 
such evidence, then, Rust might well have been the recipient of 
Glanvill’s letter. 

The second and third hypotheses can be taken together, for, re- 
gardless of whether or not Rust wrote the Letter of Resolution, 
Glanvill certainly did not know it when he penned his inquiry of 
January 20, 1661. He nowhere specifies or even hints at the author- 
ship of that tract; and there is no suggestion of any subtle address 
to the author of the “Acct of Origen’ If Rust was the recipient of 
Glanvill’s letter, he may well have been the author of the tract, by 
virtue of a reputed mastery of the subject. Yet the evidence for Rust’s 
authorship seems to be no more than the traditional attribution. 
Internal evidence apparently leads nowhere—or anywhere. Rust 
could have been the author. He drew from Henry More, who to all 
intents was not the author. There were excellent reasons for ano- 
nymity, if credence be given More’s account of the Cambridge vice- 
chancellor’s objection to the tract’s doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls, as dangerous. In his references to the tract, More was strongly 
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impressed by its contents, although he did not specify the identity 
of the author.* 

The fourth hypothesis, that Rust was either the recipient or the 
author but not both, in a measure overlaps what has already been 
stated and so calls for no particular elaboration. Perhaps—and such 
a possibility serves to sharpen the suggestion implicit in the hypothe- 
sis itself{—in addition to Glanvill, Rust, and More, one or two other 
prominent philosophes may have figured in this speculation on the 
future state.’ 

We know, at any rate, that Glanvill wrote the following letter and 
that he was inspired to do so because his very considerable interest 
in immortality had recently been stimulated by the tract on Ori- 
gen’s opinions. Moreover, even though Glanvill did not know Rust 
to be the author of the ‘“‘Acct of Origen;’ either when he composed 
this letter or the Lux Orientalis in the following year, he would 
have known, with More, that Rust was an Origenian, and for that 
reason Glanvill’s inquiry could have been addressed to Rust. Glan- 
vill’s interest, having been whetted by More, had already led him 
to prepare a manuscript on the “Soul’s Immortality;’ which he ad- 
mitted to be rendered “‘less necessary” by More’s own writings.’ The 
references to More in the present letter reveal to what extent that 
thinker had imposed his ideas upon his contemporaries. 

The year after the appearance of the Letter of Resolution, Glan- 
vill published his own Lux Orientalis, which bore the informing 
subtitle, An Enquiry into the Opinions of the Eastern Sages con- 
cerning the pre-existence of Souls, being a key to unlock the grand 
Mysteries of Providence in Relation to Man’ Sin and Misery. This 
tract (which, incidentally, was reprinted in 1682 with a Discourse 
on Truth by George Rust) has been described as less Glanvill than 
More and as being somewhat beyond the former’s depth and unlike 
his other writings.’ In any case, it sustains the substantial interest 
which Glanvill had already shown in pre-existence, which he re- 


“See Conway Letters, ed. Marjorie H. Nicolson (New Haven, 1930), pp. 173, 192, 
194-95- 


5In examining a great deal of the theological and speculative literature of this 
period, I have, however, come across no evidence of widespread interest and no clues 
to possible authorship. 


® Ferris Greenslet, Joseph Glanvill (New York, 1900), p.56. 7 Jbid., pp. 188, 198. 
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garded as proving immortality. The accompanying letter is the link 
between “Soul’s Immortality” and Lux Orientalis, the former of 
which is regarded by Mr. Prior as an early draft of the latter. Glan- 
vill’s ideas were steadily expanding. “Soul’s Immortality,’ written 
before the appearance of A Letter of Resolution, could not, there- 
fore, take account of it, but both the accompanying letter and Lux 
Orientalis did, by specific reference and citation. Furthermore, every 
point raised in this letter of inquiry was treated at greater length in 
Lux Orientalis. 

Intellectually, the letter is its own commentary. Accepting for the 
moment the traditional attributions, we have here three men, More, 
Rust, and Glanvill, all of whom were clerics, all members of the live- 
liest intellectual circle of their time, all responsive to the contempo- 
rary scientific advances, and all greatly occupied with what was then 
regarded as a heterodox theory. Moreover, when Rust could pub- 
lish a substantial tract, Glanvill pen a longish letter of inquiry, com- 
pose a manuscript treatise, and also publish a considerable pam- 
phlet, and More write and talk about the same topic, pre-existence 
clearly had an extensive appeal. Glanvill’s letter, then, is printed 
as a contribution to philosophic thought in the seventeenth century 
and as suggestive of some bibliographical and intellectual problems 
that can afford to receive more definitive attention. 

In printing the letter, the editor has for the sake of clarity ex- 
panded the contractions (of which there were a great many) and 
modified some spellings and punctuation. The content and mean- 
ing remain, of course, unchanged. 


CHARLES EF. MULLETT 


Reverend and excellent Sir, 

The short acquaintance which I had with you gave mee such a taste 
of the excellency of your spirit & worthy accomplishments of your gen- 
erous and noble mind, that I can not satisfye my self quickly to let goe 
an happiness, a touch whereof was so gratifying & delightsome. Nor 
should I ever answere to my self-love or discretion, the omission of any 
opportunity of making my self better known to a person, that is so de- 
servedly deep in mine esteem & affections. Therefore, though the envious 
fates have snatcht you from your country, and from the armes of your 
beloved friends and honourers, yet notwithstanding their injury and the 
gulph they have placed between us, I have found a way to my felicity and 
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shall have some content in this remedy of absence, since I can’t injoy you 
nearer. Nor can I ever feare that you will deny mee the influence of your 
goodness, till I suspect that starrs & seas can divide you from your self, 
that is, seperate you from your unequal'd benignity and candour. Where- 
fore upon the assurance of your unalterable goodness and the native 
sweetness of your disposition, you see I have adventur’d to cross the seas 
to you and to give you the trouble of a long and tedious diversion. And 
though I foresee that I shall somewhat distress your patience, yet it 
releives mee to consider that hereby I shall demonstrate how I rate your 
goodness: which had I not thought magnificently of, I should never upon 
that incouragement have ingag’d in a buisiness, which by one less be- 
nigne might be interpreted as a rudeness and presumption. But not to 
tyre you with prefacing I’le address my self to the errant of this present 
missive. 

The great & noble theoryes which our moderne origenians have en- 
lightned the world with, have fired my desires to learne the whole hy- 
pothesis; for not to dissemble mine ignorance from one that I would 
should cure it, I perceive there are some recondite dogmata therein, 
which all my search & enquiryes could never yet bring mee acquainted 
with; the not knowing of which I praesume occasions those doubts which 
ever and anon disturbe my contemplations; and I hope that all the objec- 
tions that I have in this paper given you an account of, are but the prod- 
ucts of mine ignorance: for I would much rather have that discover’d to 
mee than that there should bee any reall flaws in an hypothesis that I 
am so enamour’d of. I perceive our noble philosophers are unwilling 
to prostitute their generous theoryes to unworthy opinionists, or to ex- 
pose them to the contempt of sturdy and uncapable mindes by too frank 
a disclosure, and therefore they seem to mee industriously to conceaie 
some things which are necessary to a full comprehension of their dogmata. 
Now how should I learne the mystery or get a key to unlock the archives, 
I knew not, except by applying myself to some of the Mysta’s of the Cab- 
bala: which course therefore I concluded on, and the same thought that 
suggested the project, minded me of you as the fittest person for such an 
application. And methought your benignity invited mine addresses, and 
your communicative goodness seem’d to tell mee that you would freely 
impart the secret. Wherefore having first made known my doubts to our 
worthy & ingenious friend, Mr. Gibbon,” and received incouragement 
from him in my designe, I resolv’d to put it in execution: and you have 
here the product of that determination. The perticulars I have here re- 
cited are some of them only queryes, others doubts & objections which 
seeme to confront the hypothesis. And though my meditations have sug- 
gested to mee what I think will take off the edge of some of them, yet 


5 Possibly Nicholas Gibbon (1605-97), who was sufficiently interested in theology to 
have published Theology real and truly scientificall in 1663. 
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I durst not confide in mine own resolutions, till I am confirmed in them 
by one, who I am sure hath a perfect comprehension of those doctrines. 
For more cleare procedure I have cast my scruples into a kind of method, 
which though it may bee I have not exactly kept to in all particulars, 
yet I think I have done it as far as was necessary to avoid confusion. And 
knowing to whome it is that I write, I have compris’d my reflections in 
as little roome as I well might, & bee understood, and I know you need 
not large excursions. But I come to the buisiness. 


Doubts about the highest and etheriall state 


1 Are there not pure Noes, or unbodyed spirits? I had not made this 
a question but that Dr. More seems shy of them. And I think, at least in 
effect, somewhere affirms that all spirits are incorporate. Yea he puts it 
into the very definition of a spirit, that it can move & alter the matter, 
which I conceive not possible without vitall union with a body. He saith 
also that angells, without restraining them to any kind, are as truly com- 
pound beings as men & brutes. Now I see no inconvenience in asserting 
such beings. And (1) methinks they are fairly possible in the notion; and 
the perfection of the universe seemes to require them, (2) the account of 
Origen intimates that the highest & best orders are impeccable and im- 
mutable: which perfections I cannot understand competible to spirits 
incorporate. For hyle and matter is the root of degenerasy and apostacy. 

2 What is the difference between the highest orders of incorporated 
spirits & our order? since they are but aetheriall & so were wee. For Dr. 
More confounds the aeriall and aetheriall Adam. Our having a treble 
vitall congruity is but a consequent of less perfection in our natures. But 
wherein consists the essentiall perfection that they have above us? With- 
out assigning this, the giving them only a double vitall aptitude will seem 
to be arbitrarious. 

3 Doth the aetheriall congruity by the course of nature expire? The 
reasons of the question are these: (1) Dr. More saith in his Cabbala that 
Adam had but praecipitated himself into that condition which in due 
time might have faln to his share by course; (2) the account of Origen of- 
fers a conjecture at the length of the aetheriall periods, telling us that it 
may as much exceed the aeriall, as the aether doth in purity the blended 
atmosphear; and though the author professeth the determination of the 
length of the aetheriall life to bee but conjecturall, yet doth he plainly 
suppose it terminable. Now my reasons against it are these: 

(1) ‘This would be a fault and imperfection in their very essentiall 
constitution, and the defect must bee either in the spirit, or body to 
which it is united. Not in the spirit, for that as long as it retains its purity 
would bee as capable of an aetheriall vehicle as ever. Nor yet is it in its 
body, for there can never be wanting fit matter for vitall union in the 
aetheriall regions. (2) The Platonists hold those blessed immaculate spir- 
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its to bee closely united to their supream head and fountain, the Deity, 
and methinkes that should priviledge them from so prejudiciate a lapse. 
(3) It seemes to mee not to bee very consistent with the divine goodness 
& benignity to precipitate unblemisht spirits into a lower condition of 
life without their own fault or demerit. For sure they goe not immedi- 
ately to the same condition after their aetheriall congruity is expired, for 
that were a kind of impertinency in nature. (4) They are in the same con- 
dition that the bless’d are after the Resurrection and I understand that 
to bee perfect immortality. You know the distich Hy 8’ ‘aroderas capa &c. 
And this Dr. More makes account is signifyed by the tree of life. (5) This 
seemes to bee a blot to the just distributions of Providence, and the same 
would bee the fate of the good & of the wicked. Whereas the one great 
law of the divine nemesis is this, that every degree of purity in the spirit 
should bee answer’d by a suteable degree of purity in its body, which 
would be transgrest if the most pure spirits descended into less refined 
vehicles. (6) This were to expose them to sin & apostacy from the divine 
life, for th[ese?] would bee far more obnoxious to a morall lapse in the 
aeriall state than they were in the celestiall. (7) I would fain know how 
they returne again; or whether they ever fall as low as earth supposing 
them to retain their integrity and vertuous dispositions? 

How doth the union of the highest orders with God differ from that 

of the Aéyos with the humanity? 

How doe good souls, as the account of Origen saith, out of love to 

mankind descend to earth? Can they ad placitum command them- 

selves from their fiery vehicles into these gross & terrestriall ones? And 


is there not a naturall maturation of vitall congruity necessary to such 
a descent? And that is not voluntary but fatall. 


Aeriall praeexistent state 


1 Doth the aeriall congruity expire through any defect of the plas- 
tick? If so (1), how come wee to resume an aeriall state within these ter- 
restriall bodyes? and (2), how then doth the soul unite to a body that is 
more difficultly manigeable than the aeriall vehicle, or 

2 Doth that aptitude expire through the accrewment of more 
strength to the plastick power whereby the body of ayre is rendred less 
suteable to its now thoroughly awakened energy: which yet methinks 
should secure it a body more pure & tenuious, that should be more 
obedient to its laws, than this sluggish stubborn element. Yet this latter 
seems to bee the sense of our philosophers; for their doctrine is that the 
lower wee fall, the more wee sink into the plastick life; which I can un- 
derstand nothing by, but the invigoration of that powre. And as the 
higher facultyes are more and more consopited, so by the same degrees 
are the lower awakened. 
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The terrestriall state 


1 This state is either a state of punishment or probation; if the 
former, why doe wee not remember our offences? since penall inflictions 
without memory of the faults that occasion’d them would indeed bee a 
misery, but no mulct or proper punishment. Why els is the memory of 
their past delinquencyes necessary in the next state to compleat the hell 
of the wicked? But (2) if this be a state of meer probation & an after game 
of the divine goodness (1) how doth it appear to bee so to dying infants? 
(2) how to bruitish Indians, who have few or no helps or oportunityes 
of mending or bettering themselves? (3) how to those that are under 
fatall indispositions to virtue? 

2 How doth the soul make the body, since the plastick acts without 
sence or animadversion? And how can an unintelligent principle guide 
or direct such numerous nice motions, with such order and decorum as 
is necessary to so difficult & exact a fabrication? 

3 Methinks the soul should forme the body round according to the 
platonick hypothesis: except it have such a kind of organization in its 
naked essence as it signes the body with; which is a groundless device of 
van-Helmont’s. And without this supposall what reason is there that the 
plastick should beare out so unequally from its centre in the formation 
of the body? 


The next state 


1 Howwould you hinderthe enlarging the hypothesis to Pythagisme? 
For (1) the divine goodness which regardes all his creatures seemes to 
require it, otherwise some will bee faultlessly miserable; for what ac- 
count els can be given of the state of beasts who some of them are all 
their lives subject to the tyrannicall tastes of merciless men, except wee 
suppose them to have deserv’d this severe discipline by some former de- 
linquencyes? (2) Some men seem naturally prepar’d for a descent into 
bruite bodyes, by their bruitish dispositions, and have almost nothing 
to speak them better while in humane flesh but speech and their exter- 
nall persons. Now if the reason of our descending into these bodyes was, 
as the account of Origen saith, that our souls acted at no higher rate of 
perfection than might have been expected from souls in such bodyes; in 
like manner methinks those that live like bruites should the next step 
descend into such bodyes, as their bestiall nature fits them for. (3) The 
next state is a state of punishment to the wicked, and therefore worse 
than this, and therefore they will have worse bodyes, since the account 
of Origen saith, the purer the body is the purer & happier will bee the 
life & operations. According to which if wicked men rise immediately in 
aeriall bodyes, they would then bee less miserable than now they are. 
(4) This descent is no more unlikely than that aeriall genii should be- 
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come terrestriall men. And (5) methinks ’tis more tollerable than a state 
of utter silence and inertness which, according to origenianism, after the 
conflagration will bee the lot of the wicked. And (6) the metempsychosis 
of insects is a dangerous instance. 

2 At least may not some act more than one part on this stage in hu- 
mane forme, before this rowl of Providence hath gone round? For doe 
not dying infants fall back again immediately into their former state of 
silence, when they quit these bodyes? and may they not bee tempted forth 
again from that recess when fitly prepared matter calls for them? 

3 May we not amend in the next state what we have done amiss in 
this? And so may not the departed wicked get beyond the reach of the 
black fate, before the day of fiery vengeance, for the misery they will then 
feele will awaken those considerations & indeavours in them, which the 
pleasures of the body here would not give them leave to attend to? And 
on the contrary, which is the more troublesome doubt, may not those 
that have been in some good preparations to happiness and have lived 
vertuously here degenerate and grow into the animall life in the next 
state? Though I could without much difficulty admit the former, yet this 
latter is a discouraging consideration. 

4 Isthere not some feare that wee may lose our memoryes after death, 
since far less changes now cause a totall oblivion? We have forgot most 
passages of our infancy, & a disease oft makes memory a meer rasu tabula. 
Besides we remember nothing now without the help of those spirits 
which very likely will take their wings & flye away, or at least they will 
bee much alter’d when wee have got us aeriall bodyes. 

5 I cannot perceive what account this hypothesis gives of the state 
of the wicked after death before the day of judgment. Methinks it makes 
the condition of the good (at least those that are imperfectly so) and the 
bad, to bee much what as now, without much distinction of state or 
abode. Or if the wicked are confin’d to uncomfortable squallid places 
here on earth or under it, I pray by what law, naturall or politicall? Their 
confinement to the [euni?]que shade of the earth which Dr. More speaks 
of in his philosophicall dream, I know not whether I am to take it for 


such, or in earnest. If this latter, I see no reason why they might not move 
with the circling atmosphear. 


The state after the conflagration 


1 Shall all the silenced souls immediately awaken after the ayre is 
restor’d to its naturall temper, or els lye insensible till they are cal’d 
for by a terrestriall congruity? The former seems most probable to mee, 
since there was no failure on the soule’s part, its radicall vitall aptitude 
remaining: so that there will bee nothing wanting to its reaccension but 
matter fit for vitall union, which restored nature will then aboundantly 
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furnish it with. But yet methinks our philosophers incline to the other 
hypothesis. Your opinion will determine mee. 

2 How shall the matter bee prepared for the reception of humane 
souls, and what common seeds man will there be of succeeding mortality, 
when as all mankind shall bee swept away by the conflagration? To have 
recourse to a miracle seemes a desperate refuge. And if there bee any 
way within the course of nature, methinks wee should ’ere this have had 
instances of such generations. 

3 Will not the earth after its conflagration recover its solary nature, 
and flye away into the centre of some other vortex again? I had made no 
doubt of it, but that Dr. More & the ingenious apologist for Origen give 
another account of it. 


2 other incident queryes. 


1 Since probably like lapses have hapned in other vortices as in ours, 
what method can wee probably conjecture that divine Providence hath 
us’d for their recovery? Or what were the aeriall genii, that yet never 
fell so low as earth, benefitted by the appearance of our Redeemer? 

2 How appears it that bruits are not meer machina’s? Wee can not 
conclude them to have immateriall souls, but by determining that the 
actions which they performe are above the power of any materiall prin- 
ciple; which I see no reason to assert, since the same and other as difficult 
operations are perform’d without animadversion or sence, as in the di- 
rection of our spirits for animall motions & in the plastick formations. 
And (2) if bruits are not machina’s, ’tis either because God could not 


make such creatures, as should doe such thinges mechanically, or be- 
cause he would not. To assert the former is methinks to bee too bold with 
the divine power, since wee deprehend no contradiction in the thing, 
and every day presents us with things in nature that are as wonderfull. 
And the latter, that he would not, is contrary to the maxim, Trustra fit 
per plura &c.- --- 


You see sir, how much I praesume on your goodness, which yet I should 
not so unreasonably have overlay’d, but that I have some assurance that 
Mr. Gibbon’s interest will procure mee a pardon. And but that he prom- 
is’'d to recommend my doubts to your consideration I should have been 
asham’d to give you so voluminous a trouble. If you can find time from 
your more weighty imployments to returne mee an answere, you may bee 
pleas’d to inclose it to Mr. Gibbon, since the place of my then-abode will 
bee uncertain. By gratifying my desires herein you will lay an infinite 
obligation on sir, your most affectionate servant and honourer 

Jos. Glanvill 
Cecill-house 
Jan. 20. 61 





Correspondence of James Brydges and 
Robert Harley, Created Earl of Oxford 


HE CORRESPONDENCE between Robert Harley, created Earl of 
"Toxtora in 1711, and James Brydges, created Duke of Chandos 
in 1719, has been transcribed from the latter’s letter books which 
are now in the Huntington Library. Inasmuch as the letters are not 
originals but copies, ordinary contractions have been expanded, for 
it is uncertain whether they represent the preferences of the writer 
or the copyist. Signatures and complimentary closing lines have been 
omitted. 

It is noteworthy that on one occasion Harley describes himself as 
Brydges’ “kinsman” and that, on another, Brydges writes of his re- 


lationship to Harley. The relationship was slight and was derived 
from Sir John Brydges, the first Lord Chandos, who died in 1557. 
His daughter Elizabeth married a Tracy of Toddington, who was the 
great-grandfather of Brilliana, the wife of Sir Robert Harley (d. 
1656) and the grandmother of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
The letters are not of the first importance. The earliest has some 
interesting particulars about electioneering, an art in which Harley 


was very proficient. Most of the correspondence belongs to the years 
1710-13, when the Tories had supplanted the Whigs in office and 
Harley was prime minister. Brydges was attacked in Parliament be- 
cause his accounts as paymaster of the forces abroad were thought 
not to be in order.* Harley’s answer to Brydges’ appeal for advice 
was characteristic. He was in a difficulty, for the Tories were eager to 
brand the Whigs with malversation. St. John’s unexpected speech 
in the Commons defending Brydges made it difficult if not impos- 
sible to throw him to the dogs. Harley, therefore, wrote to Brydges 
that the “true way” to do him justice was to separate his case from 
that of others—an adroit tactical move, for the minister gained an 
influential supporter while reserving the others to appease the Tory 
cry for blood. Harley achieved his end, for Brydges later wrote to 
him in very warm, even adulatory, terms. When the War of the Span- 
ish Succession ended, Brydges expected to lose his paymastership, 
* See Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9, pp. 119-20. 
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but the cordiality of his letters to Oxford did not cool. Actually, 
Brydges remained in office for some months longer, to assist in clos- 
ing the accounts. 

The division of labor between the two editors was very unequal, 
because Mrs. Tinling did all the transcribing and supplied most of 
the notes. G.D 


M. T: 


HARLEY TO BRYDGES 
Bramton, October 5th 1700 

Sir 

My Family was afflicted with an infectious Disease,’ that I did not dare 
venture to wait upon You before I left London but shall always preserve 
that Respect and service which is due both to Your Family [and] Your 
owne Personal Meritt. I am sorry the Shortness of Your stay in this Coun- 
try will not Permit me the Honour of awaiting upon You, and then I 
should have given you a Narrative of all, which hath pass’d about Elec- 
tions in this Country;? when my Friend Mr. Gorges’ had made me so 
happy as to let me see him I told him Every word which had Pass’d, & 
little since hath happen’d; only the Story you are pleas’d to Mention, 
which I heard of before with this Addition, that the Colonel‘ should say 
he was very sorry for it, because he would not have his Cousin beholding 
to me & he was sure of Carrying in Radnorshire. Now Sir I Plac’d this 
amongst other Legends of the Country, which have no foundation for 
I am often told all the Gentlemen are Engaged but Lord Chandos’ Mr. 
Foley,’ & myself, another time, that Sir Jno. Williams’ is Forc’d to Appear 
against his Inclinations, and the like Practices which are usuall on these 


* Two of the daughters had measles. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., III [1894], 
624-25.) 

* Herefordshire. Though Harley himself, from 1690 until his elevation to the House 
of Lords, represented the borough of New Radnor, Radnorshire, he was closely inter- 
ested in the Herefordshire elections. In this year, especially, there was much bribery, 
Viscount Weymouth confessing that in the attempt to get his son elected “my agents at 
Weobley have spoilt the business by giving money barefacedly;’ and a correspondent 
later wrote to Harley, “... never was the like heard of. sol. or gol. for a vote:’ On Dec. 
23, 1700, Harley complained that some of the Herefordshire gentlemen had “thought 
fit to spring this new game of opposition’ (Portland MSS., III, 634-38; IV [1897], 10-13.) 

° Henry Gorges, M.P. for Hereford County. 

* Col. Charles Cornewall, of Berrington. His brother, Henry Cornewall, was elected 
to represent Weobley. John Birch was the other member for Weobley. 

5 James, Baron Chandos of Sudeley, was Brydges’ father. 


® Thomas Foley was Harley’s father-in-law; his son Thomas served with Brydges as 
M.P. for the city of Hereford. 


"Sir John Williams was elected for Hereford County. 
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Occasions without ground, for Lord Conyngsby’* hath told me he is not 
engaged for any one; But it is very strange to fix such a thing upon me 
who have drawne a Storme upon my self, because I Declare I will not 
make a breach in the Country, that I will go (with what very little Inter- 
est I have) as the Gentlemen go, that I think it hard Sollicitations should 
be set on Foot while a Parliament is sitting or may Continue one Year 
longer, I think this is pretty severe Treatment I am charg’d in Flank, 
Front, & Rear, my Brother, my cousin’ & my self who I am sure would be 
glad of an Honourable retreat, but I will not be thought a Deserter of 
the Publique or my Freinds: it may be I believe there is some further hand 
in the Attacque upon me, but I am Contented I have left them a Fair 
field, let them see what they will make of it. 

As for Herefordshire I always was of Opinion the fairest way was when 
a Dissolution happens, to see if the Gentlemen would nott agree who to 
propose to the Freeholders at least that should be offer’d, & let the Con- 
sequences fall upon those who will refuse it. 

I was further of Opinion that at such a Meeting Sir John Williams 
would meet such a preference which he & his Friends may Expect. I have 
made my Letter too long, I will only add that I went to Berrington Mon- 
day was 7 night, to returne the Captain his visit, that there was not one 
word spoke of any Election by him or me. This day 7 night I returnd Lord 
Conyngsby’s visit, where I told him how I was used, & the Treatment I 
met with, which I said was a wrong method with me, for I was never to 
be frightned into a Complyance, but I might be Provok’d to an Opposi- 
tion, I must beg Your Pardon, for this long Letter, which the Story You 
mention did in part Occasion, I know there are those who go about to 
make Differences between Gentlemen, for their own. Ends, even so far 
as to whisper that my Lord Chandos is for another person at last. & other 
ridiculous Stuff, this is only to shew how little Credit reports ought to 
have on these Occasions. 

In my poor Opinion a meeting of the Gentlemen will sett every thing 
right, without interfearing with or invading the Freeholders right. for 
I hope both Gentlemen & Freeholders will consider what is at stake, & 
that one Vote was the Great turne of last Session.” I will not make this 
letter longer than to Assure You I am with great Respect... 
my most humble Service 
attends my Lord Chandos 

8 Thomas, Lord Coningsby, M.P. for Leominster, with Edward Harley, brother of 
Robert. 

® Thomas Harley, returned from Radnorshire. Thomas Foley was also called “cousin”’ 


20 On four occasions during the session of 1699-1700, the House was divided with a 
difference of only one vote, but it is not clear which of these occasions is meant by 
Harley. (Commons’ Journals, XIII, 123, 138, 192, 313.) 
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HARLEY TO BRYDGES 


Tuesday July 22th 1701 
Sir 
To morrow Sir John Leveson Gouer™ dines with me, & we both joyne 
in desiring the Favour of You to meet him at Dinner to morrow at two 
a Clock at my Lodgings in Lincolns inn. 


HARLEY TO BRYDGES 
; August 16th 1701 
Sir § 5th 17 


This bearer Mr. Walter Vaughan was borne in my Neighborhood, and 
he tells me he is recomended to Your Service whom he greatly Desires 
the Honour to belong to: his other good Qualities he will informe You 
of himself; he desires me only to give You this Trouble to Acquaint You 
I have been diverse Years Acquainted with his Honesty & Diligence; which 
with begging Your Pardon for this, is all the present Trouble from .. . 


HARLEY TO BRYDGES 
Sir ‘Tuesday October 28th 1707 


I am Comanded to Acquaint You, that Several of Your Friends desire 
the Favour to meet You at Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequers” house to 
morrow being Wednesday at 8 of the Clock in the Evening. 


BRYDGES TO HARLEY 
To Mr Robert Harley* Aug. 21. 1710. 
Sir 

The enclosed is a copy of the letter I wrote Mr. Ward," to which I have 
joined another of his answer. I am very sorry he declines being concern’d 
in the Port:” remittances, since his engaging would have added more 
weight to this undertaking: but Mr. Millner,” who is the most consider- 
able dealer to Lisbon, is willing to come in, & has promist to bring me 
to morrow morning a Proposal to that purpose to lay before you. 

I forgot to acquaint you, when I had the honor to attend you last, that 

1 John Leveson-Gower, M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 1691-1702/3, when he was 
created ist Baron Gower. 

4 Henry Boyle, created Baron Carleton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1701-8. 

18 Harley was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1710-11. 

4 John Ward, who writes on Aug. 20, 1710: “...I am determined no advantage shall 
prevail on me to concern myself in the publick business to make a profit to myself.” 
(Stowe MS 58, VI, 186.) 

45 Portugal. 


16 James Milner, who at first refused the terms offered but finally agreed to handle 
the bills of exchange for the government. 
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in case you are pleased to accept Mr Stratfords" offer cf 50000f upon a 
deposit of Tin, He’l enter into covenant not to dispose of it, till after such 
a period of time as your Lordships shall think fitting. 

Dr d’Avenant” has been this morning to make a visit to Sir Charles 
Dancomb,” whom, he says, in general he finds very well disposed, & 
heartily willing to join in promoting the present scheme... . 

I am exceedingly concern’d at the misfortune of my poor Lord Scuda- 
more,” I doubt the next post will bring the news of his death. 


BRYDGES TO HARLEY 
To Robt. Harley Esqr. December goth 1710 
Sir, 

I have so lately had such Instances of Your Goodness to me and One 
of my Brothers” that I should be ashamd to trouble You in the behalf of 
another if I were not sensible from Your Proceedings ever since I had the 
honor to be known to You what Pleasure You take in doing good and in 
making a General use of the Power and Favour You have so highly de- 
servd and ’tis from thence I derive my Presumption in desiring to offer 
to Your Thoughts My Brother (the Minister)” upon the Advancement of 
Dr. Atterbury” to be Dean of Xtchurch by which the Deanery of Carlisle 
will be vacant; If He could be so happy as to have Your Interest with the 


* Francis Stratford, of whom Swift, in the Journal to Stella, Sept. 14, 1710, says: “Strat- 
ford is worth a plumb, and is now lending the Government forty thousand pounds: yet 
we were educated together at the same school and university:’ Later he was a director 
in Harley’s South Sea Company, and finally lost his whole fortune through speculation. 


#8 Dr. Charles D’Avenant, Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, 1705-14. 


1 Sir Charles Duncombe, a London banker and Tory politician, “the richest com- 
moner in England’ 

* James, 3d Viscount Scudamore, M.P. for Herefordshire, 1705-13, and for Hereford, 
1715. The accident referred to, a bad fall from his horse, was not fatal. (Portland 
MSS, IV, 570.) 

*1 Francis Brydges, the youngest brother, had just been appointed cashier to the com- 
missioners for management of the salt duties. (Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708- 
1714, pp. 158, 430.) He was later receiver-general of the duties on malt. A petition of 
about this time from him to Harley is preserved in Stowe MS 57, IV, 268, in which he 
asks to be granted the post of “Comptroller of the Customs in the Port of Newcastle 
under Lyne;’ resigned by Richard Molesworth; that he was successful in his suit is evi- 
denced by a letter to his brother James, dated Dec. 13, 1710, in which he says: “I go 
next Monday for Newcastle. . . There I shall not only take the Custom House oath, but 
likewise those to the Government & the holy Sacrament:’ (Stowe MS 58, VII, 145.) 

* The Rev. Henry Brydges, of Adlestrop, Gloucestershire, was James’s younger 
brother; he was made Archdeacon and Prebendary of Rochester (1720), and became a 
chaplain to George I; later he was a canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. On Aug. 29, 1711, 
he wrote to James: “I find by the publick news that the Prolocutor is Dean of Christ- 
church, & I am not in the least disturb’d to hear that Dr. [George] Smalridge has the 
Deanery of Carlisle’ (Stowe MS 58, IX, 96.) 

*8 Francis Atterbury was consecrated Bishop of Rochester in 1713. 
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Queen to come into this Vacancy Our Family would look upon it as an 
Obligation never to be forgotten, and in particular I shall add it to the 
other Tyes which bind me firm to Your Service. As to his Character I had 
rather You should receive it from other hands than mine only permitt 
me to say he may be depended on as intirely devoted to the present Meas- 
ures in relation to Church and State & I hope with the Temper and Dis- 
cretion which becomes his Gown. If I do not succeed in this Request 
which I intirely Submit to Your Wisdome I have however by it this Op- 
portunity of repeating that Iam... 


BRYDGES TO HARLEY 


To Mr. Ro: Harley. May the 6th 1711 


Sir 

Tho your indisposition hindered you from being present during the 
Transactions in the House of Commons relating to the Accountants,” 
you must needs have heard what past. I flatter myself nothing was of- 
fered, which to impartiall judgements could in the least reflect either on 
my integrity or conduct. But I cannot without concern observe, I am so 
much the object of some People’s anger with whose numbers & power I 
find my self but little able to contend; & therefore shall be ready enough 
to give’em up that Prize, for which I believe I am persued, if it be the 
opinion of those whose judgements I desire most to consult, that it is a 
course proper for me to take;* among which number, as I know you are by 
far the ablest to advise, so’tis upon your wisdom I shall depend, & by which 
my resolutions shall chiefly be guided, either to resign my post, or con- 
tinue still in it; a method, Iam persuaded from my own innocence I could 
follow with honour & safety, if I could be so happy as to have the assur- 
ance of your protection. If I quitt now, there will be a certain & no re- 
mote period of time wherein my Accounts may be made up, & I have my 
Quietus from the Exchequer; whereas if I continue in my post, I shall 
be continually struck at every session, except ’tis seen I am supported by 
* Brydges’ accounts as paymaster were under examination by a committee in the 
House of Commons during 1710 and 1711. (See Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9, 
pp. 119-20.) On Apr. 24, 1711, it was reported in the House that Brydges had received 
some {15,000,000 from the Exchequer, and that only £9,000,000 had been passed by the 
auditors. There therefore remained some £6,000,000 still to be accounted for. (Com- 
mons’ Journals, XVI, 611.) A few days later the House resolved that the several account- 
ants who had neglected their duties in passing their accounts should no longer be 
intrusted with the receiving of the public money, and that the report of the above- 
mentioned committee should be printed. It was printed as The Report from the Com- 


mittee Appointed to Enquire How Far the Several Imprest Accountants Have Passed 
Their Respective Accounts (1711). (Ibid., p. 619.) 


* In a letter to his brother-in-law, some months earlier, Brydges gave another and 


perhaps more honest reason for wishing to remain in office—namely, that it ‘cannot 
fail of bringing one a vast fortune’ (Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9, p. 120.) 
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the Court, as long as there is a person in the House, who believes his past 
or present merits give him a Title to it. Upon the whole I humbly en- 
treat you will be pleas’d to consider my case, & as I have the honour of 
a long acquaintance, of being related to you & of having come into busi- 
ness about the same time & upon the same principle, that you will let me 
know what you judge best for me to do, & to your advice I shall resign 
myself, & either remain in my station, or quitt it, according as your wis- 
dom shall dictate & that I think will best suit with your measures. 


HARLEY TO BRYDGES 
Kensington 13 May 1711. 
Sir 

I thought on Fryday in the House to have answer’d the favor of your 
first letter, which is proper for a conversation. I do not know the person 
you hint at in general. I can only say this that had I been present at the 
debate I would have thought of separating your case from that of others, 
which is the true way to do you justice. 

As to the D. of Savoy’s Extraordinary” I think there is no need to alter 
your second bills, unless the next mails bring some reasons for it which 
I do not believe they will. 

I hope to see you in a day or two & to assure you that lam... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To the Lord Oxford”  aciaia ea 
My Lord 

Enjoying such an Employment as I do th[r]o the Queen’s goodness 
& Your Lordship’s protection I should be very unworthy the continuance 
of the favour if I neglected any opportunity of offering my service to- 
wards promoting any of Your Lordship’s measures especially where pains 
is not to be attended with profit. I will therefore beg leave, if by reason 
of my acquaintance in the City & among the monied men, Your Lord- 
ship thinks I may be usefull in the intended Company for the South Sea 
Trade,” to render my self to be one of the Directors, having engaged that 
little I am master of in that bottom, & done what I could to persuade my 
friends to follow my example. The chief advantage I propose to myself 
in it, is, that it will be a fresh instance of Your Lordships goodness to- 
wards me, which I shall make it my business to merit to the utmost of 
my power, by showing upon all occasions I am... 


*° Savoy was one of the allies against France and received subsidies from England. 

™ Harley was created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer on May 23, 1711; on May 29 he 
became Lord High Treasurer. 

8 On May 2, 1711, Harley introduced his famous plan to consolidate the floating debt 
by making creditors of the state shareholders in a South Sea Company. (W. R. Scott, 
Joint-Stock Companies, III [1911], 288-96.) 
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BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To My Lord Oxford 0g POP APO. 
My Lord 

Pursuant to Your Lordship’s command, Mr. Granville* & I have 
form’d a Memorial concerning the State of the Warr in Spain & Portugal, 
& for the Regulation of the Expense Her Majesty is at in those parts, but 
as it is an affair of great consequence, & in its own nature very nice, espe- 
cially in this juncture, I would humbly entreat Your Lordship will be 
pleased to give yourself the trouble of looking it over, to see whether, as 
we have prepared it with the utmost Zeal & affection to the service, & 
upon the best lights we have been able to procure, so we have been as 
happy in taking the purport of Your Lordship’s intentions, that in case 
we have not, we might mend it, before it is formally presented to Your 
Lordship at the Treasury. 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To the Earl of Oxford. ey 
My Lord. 

I have seriously consider’d what your Lordship has more than once 
intimated concerning Mr Hammond’s” being sent by me into Spain, & 
tho I have taken sufficient precaution, that neither the Publick, nor my 
self might suffer by his touching the Queen’s money, & that I know him 
to be a Gentleman of right Principles & at bottom of a very fair fortune, 
whatever debts he might have contracted in his younger years, & which 
he tells me he has now in a manner quite master’d; yet in regard the com- 
mitting this trust to him, has, I perceive, occasioned some discourses, & 
that the malice of People (notwithstanding I ought singly to be account- 
able for it, as my own Act) may charge the deputing Mr. Hammond 
thither, as a want of due care in the Administration, & blame others for 
what they had no hand in, I have wrote to Mr Mead” in the most ear- 
nest terms to continue in his post, & tho his own private affairs may re- 
quire, & his inclination urge him very pressingly to come home, yet I 
have used such arguments as I hope & believe will prevail with him chear- 
fully to proceed in his Employment As to Mr Hammond, there will then 
be no farther trust committed to him than (in conjunction with My Lord 


» George Granville, created Lord Lansdowne in 1712, was Secretary at War, 1710-12. 

® Anthony Hammond, deputy paymaster at Barcelona. Argyll complained of him 
for irregularity, but Brydges defended him in a report to the Lord Treasurer, Nov. 11, 
1712. (Cal. Treas. Papers, 1708-1714, p. 439.) On Sept. 9, 1711, Hammond gave a re- 
ceipt at Port Mahon for 800,000 pieces of eight. (Ibid., p. 310.) 

51 John Mead had been deputy paymaster at Barcelona when Hammond was sent to 
replace him. In spite of Brydges’ request, Mead felt unable to remain, so Hammond 
was not recalled; he served in this office so long as Brydges was paymaster. 
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Forbes”) to convey the Pieces of Eight from Port Mahon to Barcelona, & 
as soon as that service is over (which Mr. Mead’s business at Barcelona 
could not have permitted him to perform) I have desired Mr Hammond 
to make the best of his way home, having signified to him that his Depu- 
tation is then determin’d; & if he acquits himself in that affair to Your 
Lordship’s approbation (as I am confident he will) I hope t’will entitle 
him to some mark of the Queen’s favour at his return. I am sorry any step 
made by me should give Your Lordship the least care, desiring you would 
do me the justice to rest assur’d in your thoughts, that whilst I have the 
honour to be employ’d by Her Majesty, I will in all my proceedings not 
so much consult what may strictly he for my own safety, as I will what 
may most redound to the Reputation of Your Lordship’s Ministry, . . . 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To The Earl of Oxford ne em, 2709/2 

My Lord 

I know Your Lordship’s temper to be such that you avoid doing what 

is harsh, more especially in dismissing persons against whom there is no 
visible objection. I cannot say Mr Sweet™ stands entirely justify’d in my 
opinion as to his conduct, but tho I have no particular fault to tax him 
with myself, yet after what the Commissioners for stating the publick 
Accounts have charg’d him with in their Report, it may administer oc- 
casion of discourse if he should be longer continued as my deputy, but 
as I do not judge it advisable to remove an Officer under me of such im- 
portance without Your Lordship’s consent, & at the same time without 
having your approbation of the person who shall succeed him. The course 
I propose is to lay hold on Mr. Sweet's having declin’d giving me Security, 
which I had insisted on, & Mr Drummond* whose capacity & reputation 
render him every way fit for this employment, being ready to give such 

*2 George Forbes, 3d Earl of Granard, a naval officer serving in the Mediterranean 
during the war with Spain. 


% Benjamin Sweet, deputy paymaster. On Dec. 22 and 23, 1711, the Commissioners 
of Public Accounts presented their report to the House of Commons, and there was 
included a deposition of Sir Solomon Medina, contractor for bread and bread wagons 
to the army in the Low Countries. Sir Solomon stated that from 1707 to 1711 he had 
paid to the Duke of Marlborough, for the Duke’s own use, some 286,000 guilders on 
contracts for the army, and that each year Cardonnel, secretary to Marlborough, had 
received a gratuity of 500 gold ducats; and further “that for all the money he received 
in Holland, from Mr. Sweet, Deputy Paymaster at Amsterdam, on account of the said 
contracts, he was obliged to pay him one per cent. for prompt payment: (Commons’ 
Journals, XVII, 23-24; see also Earl Stanhope, History of England [1872], II, 242-44.) 

* John Drummond, later a commissary for settling the commerce of the Spanish 
Netherlands. He could not accept the office of deputy paymaster, and in July Hum- 
phrey Walcot succeeded Sweet, who then, according to Drummond, being very rich, 
“made himself a Dutchman,’ and remained in Amsterdam. (Portland MSS, Ul, 150, 
160, 195, 282.) 
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as I desire, if he be agreable to Your Lordship, I shall humbly recommend 
him to your favour for this Post, & accordingly make out a Deputation 
for him, with an earnest desire he’ll dispose himself with all convenient 
speed to repair to Amsterdam. I hope Your Goodness will forgive the 
liberty I take in troubling you with this matter, but I can never think 
I tread safely in my affairs, except when you vouchsafe me the honour 
of your advice & are pleas’d to guide me with your wisdom, which shall 
always direct, ... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 
12 June 1712 

To the Earl of Oxford 

My Lord 

I must humbly entreat Your Lordship’s forgiveness for presuming to 

beg leave to recommend my Brother® to your generous protection, upon 
the likelyhood there is of a preferment’s falling vacant in the Church: 
I should receive it as a very particular instance of Your Lordship’s great 
goodness to me & my family, if you would be please[d] to have him in your 
thoughts in case of the Dean of Litchfield’s” death, whose life I am told 
is almost despair’d of 

I should be silent in this matter, if I were not entirely satisfy’d there 
is no Clergy man who has more at heart than himself the Queen’s happi- 
ness the Honour & Interest of the present administration & the particular 
service of your Lordship, to which gratitude as well as his own Inclina- 
tion will ever bind him, I will further venture to add, he is not possess’d 
with such an ungovernable spirit as in this juncture is fitter to embroil 
than mend but if Your Lordship’s intercession is preingag’d, or if your 
wisdom thinks it proper he should wait longer for such a mark of Her 
Majesty’s favor, both of us shall cheerfully acquiesce in it, being satisfy’d 
those above us know much better, than we our selves what is fit for us. So 
I shall only entreat Your Lordship to be assur’d that in whatever relates 
to me or mine, Your pleasure shall be the rule of his desire, who is... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To the Lord of Oxford one ian 

My Lord 

Having receiv'd intimation that the payment of the Garrisons abroad 

after the conclusion of the Peace, will be lookt upon in the House of Com- 
mons as a new erected Office, & that to act in it after that time, unless on 
account of affairs antecedent to it, will subject the Person, who shall have 

% Henry Brydges. 

® William Binckes, Dean of Lichfield from 1703 until his death on June 19, 1712. 


He was succeeded in Lichfield by Jonathan Kimberley in 1713. (John Le Neve, Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae [1854], I, 564.) 
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the honour to enjoy it to an incapacity of sitting in Parliament” I thought 
it my duty to use all necessary precautions that the Publick business in 
my station should meet with no stop, when Her Majesty in Her great 
wisdom shall think fitting to put an end to the war, & in order to this 
I have taken in writing the opinions of the attorney” & sollicitor Gen- 
erall” Copies whereof I beg leave to enclose to Your Lordship, & humbly 
offer it to your judgment to consider how far it may be requisite to Pitch 
upon some Person to supply my Post, if your Lordship shall determine 
upon these opinions, that I shall be oblig’d to quit it. 

I beg leave to lay hold of this opportunity to assure your Lordship, that 
whatever resolution you shall please to take nothing shall alter those 
sentiments of Duty & respect, I bear the present administration; but that 
they, & Your Lordship in particular, may depend upon me, as one en- 
tirely devoted to Your Interests & resolv’d with the utmost zeal to con- 
tribute as far as my weak endeavours can reach, in the supporting the 
present measures. The Obligations I had to My Lord Godolphin® & the 
Duke of Marlborough" were wholly personal, & as the death of the one 
& the retreat of the other from Publick affairs have left me perfectly at 
liberty so nothing shall hinder me from following the dictates of my own 
mind, & promoting their service whose actions have proved so beneficial 
for our Queen & country. & in the performance of this I shall always es- 
teem Your Lordship’s wisdom to be my surest guide. Nor can the Gen- 
erosity & goodness I have met with from those who have the Power be 
forgotten but shall perpetually be acknowledged with the highest grati- 
tude & sincerity by... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To My Lord Oxford ili ite 
My Lord 
The sitting of Parliament drawing nigh* & Your Lordships care & 
wisdom having given us so near a prospect of a good & lasting Peace 1 
must beg leave to renew the Request I made some time ago that I might 
receive Your Lordship’s directions how I am to behave myself in rela- 
37 By an act of 12 & 13 Wm. III, c. 2 (modified by an act of 4 & 5 Anne, c. 20), it was 
made unlawful for any member to hold a place of profit or a pension from the crown 
without vacating his seat in Parliament; on these grounds the election of Sir Henry 


Bellasis was declared void on Feb. 15, 1711, since he had accepted an appointment as 
a commissioner to investigate the state of the forces in Spain. 


58 Sir Robert Raymond, afterwards Baron Raymond, Solicitor-General, 1710-14, and 
later (1724) Lord Chief Justice. 


% Sir Edward Northey, Attorney-General, 1701-7 and 1710-18. 

“ Sidney, Lord Godolphin, Lord Treasurer before Harley; died Sept., 1712. 

“1 Marlborough was dismissed from the office of commander in chief, Dec. 31, 1711. 
“ Parliament actually met for business on Apr. 9, 1713. 
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tion to my Employment which is lookt upon to determine with the war. 
I hope your Lordship will be of opinion that tis more to my particular 
Credit to lay down voluntarily before the Sessions, than to be compelled 
to quit upon some cavill, which may happen to be made in the house 
against my sitting. Besides I have an honest Pride, which I shall endeavor 
to preserve in the whole course of my life, of desiring to show that the 
Queen will be faithfully & zealously serv’d by me tho I should not have 
the honor to have any immediate dependance. Her happy Reagn has 
conferr’d so many blessings on me & my family, that I am already en- 
gag’d to her service by the strickest ties, & I cannot help thinking My 
Lord that I shall be better able to promote her measures in Parliament 
when tis visible I have no other byass in what I shall say & do than that 
Principle, which ought always to guide a gratefull mind & a dutifull 
subject. 

As to Your Lordship’s particular service (which for so many powerfull 
reasons Publick & Private I ought Principally to consult) permit me to 
say in the small experience I have of the world, I have observ’d that Min- 
isters of State & Great Men are with the best Grace & most effectually 
serv’d by such of their Personal friends, as are independent, & estim’d to 
be upon the same foot with the other Country Gentlemen 

I have taken the liberty freely to open my heart to Your Lordship & 
therefore humbly entreat that to all the other instances of Your Good- 
ness to me you would add this of moving Her Majesty, if what I have 
wrote is agreable to your Inclinations, that I may have leave to Surrender 
my employment, before the House sits to do business. The leisure which 
this retreat must afford me will give me time to wind up my Bottom 
& to discharge my self of the great trust I ly under. I shall have a better 
Latitude of promoting the Queen’s service in & out of the House. I shall 
be the better able to appear in the interest of my friends, & to give con- 
tinued proofs that Iam... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 
May 11th 1713 
To My Lord Oxford 
My Lord 

I receiv’d from Mr. Moor* the intimation of Your Lordship’s pleas- 
ure that his brother should succeed me in the Payment of the foreign 
Garrisons & should commence the first muster after the Peace. I shall 
only crave leave humbly to offer to your thoughts, whether it may not 
be more convenient for the service that I should continue in these pay- 
ments till the 24 of June, in regard the present muster having been broke 
into, by my having paid several sums, & accepted bills of Exchange drawn 


“8 Arthur Moore, a commissioner of trades and plantations. His brother, Thomas 
Moore, succeeded Brydges as paymaster. 
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towards carrying on the subsistance of the forces to that length of time, 
our accounts must otherwise interfere, & be lyable to some confusion, 
which may be avoided if the one shall close & the other commence at that 
Period of time. But I must humbly submit this to Your Lordship’s judg- 
ment, & am ready to resign to him, whenever you shall please to think fit. 

As often as I have the honour to write about these matters, I cannot 
help troubling Your Lordship with the renewall of my acknowledgments 
for all the marks of favour & goodness which Your Lordship has been 
pleased to conferr upon me, & with the utmost sense of gratitude I must 
always own, Your Lordship has treated me, as if I had been the Child of 
the Present & not of the former administration, which being so much 
more than I could reasonably have expected, & should never have found 
but from so noble & generous a temper, as your own, ought to bind me, 
as it always shall, in the strongest ties to Your Lordship’s interest & serv- 
ice. The only return I am able to make for such usage, is endeavoring to 
deserve it, & by employing all possible care & diligence in the passing my 
Accounts, discharge faithfully the great trust that has been repos’d in me, 
that I may be thereby the better enabled to distinguish my self by a sin- 
cere & zealous espousing those measures, which Your wisdom shall judge 
best for Her Majesty’s service. 

I dare not presume to approach the Queen my self, but should esteem 
it as a high mark of favour if Your Lordship would be pleas’d to lay be- 
fore her how much I look upon Her Royall Goodness to be the Author 
of my well being in the world, how full my heart is of gratitude & duty 
& that I shall ever esteem my self in a most particular manner oblig’d 
to make it the business of my whole life to promote those measures & be 
guided by those councils, by which Her care has preserv’d us. I hope 
Your Lordship believes you may safely give these assurances from him 
who... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 
23 June 1713 

To My Lord Oxford &c. 

My Lord 

The 24 of June being so very near I must beg leave humbly to put 

Your Lordship in mind of settling the carrying on the business of my 
Office, more specially because the service abroad renders it of absolute 
necessity: for if Collonel Moor is to pay those Garrisons, notice should 
be given without loss of time to Captain Cartwright, Mr Medlycott & 
Mr. Hammond“ that they may not proceed in drawing bills upon me & 
bringing to my account the payments they shall make from that Period 
of time which would occasion a great deal of confusion in affairs between 


“ Henry Cartwright, Charles Medlycott, and Anthony Hammond, deputy paymasters 
at Antwerp, Lisbon, and Barcelona, respectively. 
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me & my successor. Collonel Moor likewise may think it reasonable that 
the Paymasters abroad should be of his own nomination, which still 
renders it necessary those gentlemen who are at present in the business 
should be acquainted with it to prepare against such an Accident. Besides 
My Lord as the Troops are now reduc’d if the Paymasters are to con- 
tinue upon their present allowances the expence may be thought to bear 
no proportion with the service, & consequently be liable to objections 
hereafter, if any enquiry about it should ever happen to be made in the 
House of Commons which as Your Lordship’s Interest will be the greatest 
view I shall have the remainder of my life, I shall always think it my duty, 
as far as in me lyes, with the utmost care to prevent. I shall not trouble 
Your Lordship with repeating how unsafe I shall be in my seat in Parlia- 
ment upon a future Election, if I continue (now there are no confeder- 
ated troops to act in conjunction with Her Majestys) to transact my 
foreign payments in these captious times Your Lordship best knows what 
is most proper for me & to your wisdom I entirely submit it, but as I ought 
not to have any avocation whatsoever from what shall be the most im- 
portant concerns of my life, I should be very glad to find Your Lordship 
thought Midsummerday the proper Period of time for me to make a full 
stop in all my publick busines, but if this does not consist with Your 
Lordship’s measures there is no hazard nor party I will decline to show 
with what respect & duty I shall always endeavor to be thought... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 
7 July 1718 
To the Earl of Oxford 
My Lord 

It being probable Your Lordship may find the Letters Patents to 
appoint my successor cannot be so soon dispatcht as the necessity of the 
business abroad seems to require, I think it my duty to offer with all sub- 
mission to Your Lordship to continue in the payments for another mus- 
ter, in case you shall judge it in your wisdom requisite. "Tis not in my 
nature to make needless difficulties, especially where Her Majesty’s & 
Your Lordships particular service may be concern’d. My scruples arose 
from the Attorney & Sollicitor General’s opinion that my acting in time 
of Peace as paymaster may affect my seat in Parliament where I was de- 
sirous to give proofs that the Queen & Your Lordship may be faithfully 
serv'd by me, tho I should have no station in the Court; but I never in- 
tended otherwise than to be dispos’d of by the result of your Lordship’s 
pleasure, & as I see no likelyhood of any intention in the house to enquire 
into the nature of my place this session I believe I may safely venture to 
act on during the continuance of this Parliament. 
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BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To the Earl of Oxford See 0758 
My Lord 

The 23d of this month draws near, after which time I find by the 
late orders which have been given for the Discharges of the Ho[l]stein & 
Walloon Regiments Her Majesty intends to make no more Payments to 
the foreign Troops acting in conju[n]ction with Her own, so that accord- 
ing to the Attorney & Sollicitor General’s opinion my Employment will 
at least be so far determin’d, as to give occasion for a cavill against my 
sitting in Parliament, & perhaps end in quite depriving me of the oppor- 
tunity to shew my zeal in Her Majesty’s, Your Lordship’s & my country’s 
service. I hope Your Lordship has already resolv’d upon appointing me 
a successor but in case those greater affairs, or any other reasons you may 
have in your thoughts have hinder’d Your Lordship from coming to a 
determination in that matter, I shall humbly offer to your wisdom as a 
present Expedient that tho Mr. Sloper,“ as well as my self, is desirous of 
a time of leisure to wind up our bottom, yet I believe he would not be 
unwilling to undertake the payment of the foreign Troops & Garrisons, 
for so long a time as Your Lordship shall think convenient, & at such a 
reasonable allowance, as in your judgment you shall think his labour 
& care may deserve. He is in the track of the business, the Transition from 
me to him will be easy. He is a man of substance & very well esteem’d 
by the Military men, & one for whose integrity I dare venture to be an- 
swerable. I should be sorry Your Lordship should think I make this step 
out of any desire to decline the Queen’s business. If I shall be judg’d capa- 
ble of any other service wherein I may not be a weight upon the Min- 
isters to support me in a station which I cannot legally hold, Your Lord- 
ship shall find no person more ready than myself to embrace all occa- 
sions of shewing that lam... 


BRYDGES TO OXFORD 


To the Earl of Oxford 20 Dec. 1713 
My Lord 

I must beg leave to return Your Lordship my most humble thanks 
for the late instance of the goodness in lengthning my time till next 
Thursday for laying before you the state you have requir’d of all the 
demands made upon the Publick by the way of the Pay Office.“ Mr. Sloper 
has given me positive assurances it shall be prepar’d by that day & I will 
not fail to do myself the honour to attend Your Lordship with it. 


“William Sloper, a secretary to Brydges. 


“On Dec. 24, 1713, the Pay Office made a report of funds needed to clear the pay- 
ments for foreign forces. (See Cal. Treas. Papers, 1708-1714, p. 535.) The last entry in 
Brydges’ accounts is dated Aug. 24,1713. (Stowe MS 8, V) 
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No man who ever serv’d a Government, had a more earnest desire 
compleatly to discharge his trust in every point than my self, of which I 
hope Your Lordship will interpret as an instance the request I made for 
leave to surrender my employment it being with no other view than that 
I might have the more leisure for finishing my Accounts. ‘To which work 
I dedicate my whole time, being ambitious to merit the countenance I 
have received from Your Lordship by giving the Publick full & clear sat- 
isfaction of a just application of the money that has past thro my hands 
for the uses of the war. This as I believe Your Lordship will judge it to 
be the most important service I am capable of doing to the Queen & Her 
Ministers, both requires & shall employ all my labour & application; nor 
will I be wanting herein to use the utmost diligence that I may show my- 
self to the world not unworthy the character I hope I bear in it, & this 
without any prospect by such performance of my duty to entitle myself 
to any fresh favour from the Court, unless such an one, as should proceed 
from an occasion presenting it self, wherein I may be able to do any 
service to Your Lordship in particular, to whom I acknowledge great 
personal obligations. Gratitude to such who have been my friends & 
Patrons, being a virtue I shall always endeavour to value my self upon, 
& in such a case there is no care nor hazard which I shall not be willing 
to undergo to demonstrate the respect & duty with which Iam... 











Walpole’s Marginalia in Additions to Pope (1776) 


I 1876 Sir WILLIAM AuGusTus Fraser printed the marginal anno- 
tations written by Horace Walpole in a set of Pope’s Works then 
in the possession of Sir William. The volume put on record the 
original form of certain explanations of Pope that had been current 
before 1876. With a similar objective it seems desirable to print the 
further annotations made by Walpole in a copy of Additions to the 
Works of Alexander Pope... In two volumes... (London, 1776). 
This copy is now in the Huntington Library. It contains the book- 
plate of Mr. Horatio Walpole, with the motto “Fart quae sentiat” ; 
and above the bookplate is the autograph, “Hor. Walpole” 

The value of the marginalia in these volumes varies greatly, but 
even those that are pure gossip have at least some worth as indicat- 
ing what the gossip of the day was like. They were, of course, all set 
down at least thirty-two years after Pope’s death. It must be noted 
that, though erratic, Walpole’s comments are by no means always 
injudicious. He is not taken in by the title of the book: he knows 
that inclusion in these volumes is based on no sound or sure attri- 
bution of authorship. He justly doubts, for example, Pope’s con- 
nection with the “Essay on Human Life;’ which apparently is by 
Thomas Catesby, Lord Paget. He says of a letter to Pope (II, 145) 
which Courthope left anonymous in 1886, “I beleive from Dr Ar- 
buthnot:’ The original of this ietter can be found in the British 
Museum (Add. MS 4808, fol. 159"), and the hand is indubitably the 
Doctor’s. Less judicious, however, is Walpole’s idea (I, 19) that Pope 
did not write the lines “To the ingenious Mr. Moore.’ 

There are, naturally, in this genteel sort of annotation both er- 
rors and doubtful statements of fact. Among the errors are mistakes 
in the first name of Henry Carey, who is twice (I, 55, 163) called 
Walter; and among less certain matters are, for example, the com- 
ments on ‘“‘Lepell” and “Murray” in Gay’s poem, “Mr. Pope’s Wel- 
come from Greece” (I, 97). This poem must have been written near 
the conclusion of Pope’s work on the Jliad (1720) and before the 
death of the Hon. Simon Harcourt in 1720 (see stanza 14 of the 
poem). Consequently, Walpole is right in thinking that “sweet- 
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tongu’d Murray” is not the fifteen-year-old Scot who later became 
the first Lord Mansfield. The name may quite possibly be that of 
the lady whom Walpole mentions. But with regard to “Lepell” (I, 
97) he is less happy, for that name must apply to Pope’s friend and 
Hervey’s bride (to be?), Molly Lepell, and not to her eldest daugh- 
ter, Miss Lepell Hervey, who (since her parents were not married 
until October, 1720) could not as yet deserve even the title of 
“youth’s youngest daughter:’ Molly Lepell herself was small and 
childlike in appearance. 

Further attempts to correct Walpole become frequently involved 
in even more controversial matters. Dr. Arbuthnot’s joke about Ham 
(II, 145) might seem not to relate to Lord Dysart’s seat so readily as 
to Petersham, where Martha Blount sometimes visited; but Ham- 
house for some unknown reason might obviously be mentioned. 
More perplexing is the case of “Miss Eliz. Griffin,’ who is thought 
to be mentioned in various poems (I, 12, 53). Walpole’s comment is 
found on I, 12. The first confusion seems to arise from the fact that 
the letters and poems of Pope and of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(as well as Walpole’s note) interchange casually the names Griffin 
and Griffith. Secondly, Miss Elizabeth Griffith had been married to 
Sir Robert Rich in 1714, and hence could not properly appear after 
that date as either Griffin or Griffith. She is frequently mentioned 
in the letters of the time as Lady Rich, and appears under that 
name in Pope’s “Challenge” (1717). If, as Elwin-Courthope (IV, 479) 
states, she had a sister named Mary, who was a maid of honor, then 
Mary rather than Elizabeth should have been the subject of Wal- 
pole’s note. She might even be the “smiling Mary” of stanza 9 of 

_Gay’s “Welcome” poem (I, 97). 

Because so many of these marginalia involve hidden pitfalls, gene- 
alogical or otherwise, it has seemed safest to print relatively scant 
rather than possibly misleading explanation. All marginalia have 
a face value, and those of Walpole carry normally a considerable 
worth; but in these prefatory remarks it has been made clear that 
each comment needs verification before acceptance. 


In printing the marginalia the following method has been used: 
Excerpts from the printed text of Additions to .. . Pope (1776) ap- 
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pear in square brackets. Asterisks have been substituted for various 
symbols used by Walpole. 

Walpole’s marginalia are set in quotation marks. 

Editorial notes are printed in parentheses. 

Abbreviated references may be explained as follows: 

The Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by W. Elwin and W. J. 
Courthope. 10 vols. 1871-89. (Abbreviated to E.C.) 

Notes on the Poems of Alexander Pope, by Horatio, Earl of Or- 
ford. Contributed by Sir William Augustus Fraser. London, 1876. 
(Abbreviated to Fraser. Only 300 copies of this volume were printed. 
Its marginalia do not include those of the 1776 Additions.) 

GEORGE SHERBURN 


VoLuME I 
Title-page: 
[In Two Volumes. ] 
Period changed to comma, and “with MSS notes.’ added. 
Page: 
1 (A farewell to London in 1715. E.C., IV, 481) 
[Soft B -—-— and rough C--—-~s, adieu!] 
“rage” written over dashes after “CY 
Right margin: “the younger?’ 
[*Earl Warwick make your moan] 

Bottom of page: “Edward Henry Rich Earl of Warwick, son in 
law of Mr Addison, was a young Lord of great Wit & parts, a great 
rake, & friend of the worthless Lord Mohun, with whom he was 
engaged in some bad frolics. Lord Warw. died young in 1721” 


4 [*“These Lines were added by Mr. Pope after the present Conclu- 
sion of his Address to Miss Martha Blount on her leaving ‘Town, 
&c:’] (title) 

Bottom: “There is no probability of these lines being Pope’s, 
nor is there a tolerable one but the eighth’ 

(L. 8: “Or virtue’s virtue scarce would last a day:’) 

12 (Epigrams occasioned by an invitation to court) 

[You have the nine in your wit, and three in your faces] 

Caret inserted before “three? and “the” interlined. 
[You *Bellenden, Griffin, and little Lepell] 

Bottom: “Miss Bellenden & Miss Lepell were maids of honour 
for Queen Caroline when Princess. The first married Col. John 
Campbell, after wards Duke of Argyle; the second, John Lord 
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Hervey. Miss Eliz. Griffin was daughter of Lady Mohun by her 
first Husband, & married Sr Rob. Rich” 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 
[in the street that’s call’d *Gerrard] 
Left margin: “at Lady Mohun’s”’ 
[who are no lord Sh——rd] 
“era” written over dash. 
13 ([bid.) 
[You say A——’s a wit] 
“rgyle” written over dash. 
1g [Io the ingenious Mr. Moore, Author of the celebrated Worm- 
Powder. *By Mr. Pope*’] (title) 
Bottom: “This was not written by Pope, but by Mr Doddington 
afterwards Lord Melcombe’’ 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 
21 [The Fourth Epistle of the First Book of Horace’s Epistles. A mod- 
ern Imitation:’] (title) 
[This satire] (note) 
R. marg.: “It is no Satire, but genteel reproof and advice”’ 
29 (Sober advice from Horace) 
[But not *Sir H—t] 
Bottom: “Sr Herbert Packington” 
[scandal, related of the late Duchess of C——d, and the late Duke 











of M——h.] (n.) 
“Cleveland” written below “C——d”; “arlborough:’ written 
over “——h,’ 
31 (Ibid.) 


[Fusidia thrives in money, land, and stocks] 
R. marg.: “Lady M. Wortley” 
[She turns her very sister to a Job] 
R. marg.: “Lady Marr, who was mad; Ly M.W. had the care of 
her?’ 
[Sweet Moll and Jack are civet-cat and boar.] 
R. marg.: “Lord & Lady Hervey:’ 
[My lord of L——n] 
R. marg.: “Dr Gibson Bp of London” 
(Lady Marr. In Horace Walpole’s Letters, III, 74. Lady Marr was “treated 


hardly” by Lady Mary Wortley. Later she was carefully tended by her daugh- 
ter, Lady Francis Erskine. There is also mention of this in E.C., III, 467.) 


33 (Ibid.) 
[my Lord of ——] 
R. marg.: “Dr Blackbourn Archbp of York:’ 

[(cries J——s)] 
R. marg.: “John Jefferies’ 
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[Hi-sb—w’s] 

R. marg.: “Lady Hilsborough’’ 
[See wretched *Monsieur flies] 

Bottom: “a French man who followed Lady M. Wortley to Eng- 
land, & whom she persuaded to trust her with 2000f to job with 
for him in the alley, & then told him Mr Wortley had discovered 
their Intrigue and would murder him. He ran away, & she wd not 
refund his money, but tried to make her brother in law Lord 
Marr, then at Paris & her old Lover Lord [on next page] Stair, 
then Embassador, challenge him. I have seen her letters on that 
subject in the hands of Lady Frances Erskine, Lady Marr’s Daugh- 
ter?’ 

(Reference to M. Remond and the investments, E.C., III, 467, V, 223. The 


same anecdote retold in Fraser, p. 82. The name is given there as M. Rure- 
monde.) 


35 (Ibid.) 


[care of S——st] 

R. marg.: “Sallust, Ld Bolinbroke’’ 
[poor E s] 

“Ili” written over dash. 

R. marg.: “Dss of Cleveland” 





39 (I[bid.) 


[ty—y] 
R. marg.: “Lady Tyrawly:’ 
[Lady M——] 


“ary” written over dash. 





43 (Ibid.) 





[B—t cries] 

R. marg.: “Lord Bathurst” 
[Goddess! M——ue! ] 

R. marg.: “Dss of Montagu” 
[H-ysh-m .. . Lady B——ck*] 

“ey “a;’ and “u,’ respectively, written over dashes. 

Bottom: “Mrs Heysham & Lady Buck were friends of Lady Hils- 
borough who had long had an Intrigue with Mr Jefferies, & went 
abroad with him & Ld Hilsborough, as it was supposed in concert 
with him too, to detect the Intrigue, which My Lord had long 
known and winked at, but now blew up to extort a sum of money 
from Jefferies. The two Ladies were deservedly abandoned by all 
their acquaintance & retired into the Country. Mr Liddel was de- 
tected with Lady Abergavenny’ 

(This anecdote told in almost the same words in Fraser, p. 74.) 
{[L——1, J——ys, O——w] 

“idde;’ “effere;’ and “nslo;’ respectively, written over dashes. 
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45 (Epistle to Henry Cromwell) 
[(Who are to me both Smith and Johnson)] 
R. marg.: “in the Rehearsal” 
46 (Ibid.) 
[Great D——s] 
“Dennis” written below “D——s”’ 


49 (Roxana; or, The Drawing Room) 
[*Roxana from the court] 
R. marg.: “Dss of Roxburgh” 
Bottom: “This was certainly written by Lady Mary Wortley:’ 
(The letter books of the Duke of Chandos confirm Walpole’s opinion ere. 
See G. Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope, p. 204.) 
50 (Ibid.) 
[Ah Princess! ] 
L. marg.: “Caroline Princess of Wales” 


51 (Ibid.) 
[Cockatilla’s artifice] 
R. marg.: “Coquetilla Dss of Shrewsbury?’ 
52 (The Looking Glass) 
[But charming *G——y’s lost] 


Bottom: “Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Gumley a Glassman, mar- 
ried to William Pulteney afterwards Earl of Bath’ 


53 (The Challenge: A Court Ballad) 


[such ado with Townshend?| 
R. marg.: “Ld Visct. Townshend” 
[honest Sunderland] 
R. marg.: “Earl of Sunderland’ 
[Ulrick, the little Turk.] 
Period changed to comma, and “belonging to George 1st:’ added. 


54 (Ibid.) 

[Shutz] 

R. marg.: “Privy Purse” 
[Grafton] 

R. marg.: “Charles Duke of” 
[Pickenbourg] 

L. marg.: “Css of Darlington” 
[Meadows] 

R. marg.: “Maid of honour” 
[sometimes *mistress Howard] 

Bottom: “Henrietta Hobart Css of Suffolk’ 
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55 (Three Gentle Shepherds) 
[gentle Carey*] 
Bottom: “I beleive Walter Carey, afterwards Secretary to the 
Duke of Dorset in Ireland’ 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 


67 (Essay on human life) 
(“An Essay on Human Life’) (title) 
R. marg., opposite n.: “I do not beleive this is Pope’s:’ 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 
gi (Letter to Lady M. C. Harley when a child. By Prior) 
[‘‘Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley”) (in title) 
R. marg.: “since Duchess of Portland’ 


95 (“Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece:’ By Gay) 
[Facetious *Disney] 
Bottom: “Colonel Disney, generally called Duke Disney?’ 
97 (Ibid.) 
[First see I Methuen] 
R. marg.: “Sr Paul Methuen” 
[sweet Lepell] 

R. marg. and underneath the line: “Miss Lepell Hervey, eldest 
Daughter of Lady Hervey, afterwards Lady Mulgrave” 

(See above, prefatory comment.) 

[Martha, and Teresa] 
R. marg.: “Blounts:’ 
[Madge Bellenden] 

R. marg.: “Mrs Campbell’ 
[chearful Duchess] 

R. marg.: “of Hamilton” 

[The present Lord Mansfield] (n.) 

Bottom, to r. of and below n.: “This is a blunder; it means Mrs 
Murray, whom Arthur Grey the footman attempted to ravish. See 
afterwards in this Volume?’ 

(See above, prefatory comment.) 

98 (Ibid.) 
[decent Scudamore] 
R. marg.: “Lady Scudamore” 
[With *Winchelsea] 

L. marg.: “Anne, Countess of Winchelsea the Poetess:’ 
[Miss *Howe] 

Bottom: “Miss Howe Maid of honour, for whom Lord Hervey 
wrote Monimia to Philocles:’ 

{frolick Bicknell, and her *sister young] 
Bottom: “Mrs Younger; two famous Actresses.’ 
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[Buckingham] 
R. marg.: “I. Duke of Bucks’ 
[Bathurst] 
R. marg.: “Ld Bathurst’’ 
gg (Ibid.) 


[Burlington, with goodly Bruce] 
R. marg.: “Earls of Burlington and Ailesbury:’ 


[Oxford by Cunningham] 

R. marg.: “Earl of Oxford” 
[hearty Watkins] 

R. marg.: “Sr Watkyn Williams” 
[St. John] 

R. marg.: “Ld Bolinbroke” 
[Harcourt] 

R. marg.: “Simon Ld Harcourt and his Son’ 
[Lansdown] 

R. marg.: “Ld Lansdown’ 

100 (Ibid.) 


[See Rochester] 
L. marg.: “Bp Atterbury” 
[Carlton and Chandois... 
Hanmer, whose eloquence . . .| 
L. marg.: “Boyle Ld Carleton 
Duke of Chandos. 
Sr Thomas Hanmer” 
101 (Ibid.) 
[Dartneuf, grave joker, joyous Ford] 
R. marg.: “Ch. Dartiquenave the epicure of the Kitcat Club’ 
[Cheney *huge of size] 
R. marg.: “Dr Cheney of Bath Author of tract on health’ 
Bottom: “Dr Cheney having ordered a lazy man to walk round 
the Park every morning, he said “That is too much; but I'll tell you 
what, Doctor; I'll walk round you.[’}” 


103 (Ibid.) 
[Titcomb is restored] (n.) 
R. marg.: “His portrait is among those of the Kitcat Club’ 
107 (Satire 9 of Boileau, paraphrased) 
[All eyes saw Walpole] 
R. marg.: “Sr R. Walpole” 
112 [“Written in Mr. Gay’s Works. . . . To the Book:’] (title) 
[James* Baker] 
L. marg.: “called Sr James a great Butt of the Wits of that time” 
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113 [“Upon Lady Pembroke’s promoting the Catcalling of Faustina, 
1727.’ (title) 
R. marg.: “Mary Howe. 3d Wife of Earl Thomas.’ 
(“The Character of the Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles. By Mr. 
Hughes:’] (title) 
R. marg.: “Css of Oxford” 


118 [“Epigram On the Miracles wrought by Cuzzoni:’] (title) 
[Sir Wilfred] 
R. marg.: “Lawson” 


129 (Epitaph on Mr. Thynne) 
[... married the *woman he lay withal, 
Or lay with the *woman he marry’d] 

Bottom: “Mrs Trevor Maid of honour having seen the Duke of 
Monmouth behind a Lady’s bed & told it, he engaged Mr Thynne 
to debauch her. The Latter had married the young Widow Lady 
Ogle, but not bedded her when he was murdered by Count Conis- 
mark, who wanted to marry her. She was sole Daughter of the last 
Earl of Northumberland, & married thirdly to Charles Duke of 
Somerset.’ 

(No mention of this anecdote. Reference to a Mr. Thynne who was mur- 
dered in Dryden’s time, during the anti-Catholic feeling, E.C., III, 297.) 

131 (Epitaph intended by Dryden for his wife) 
[Intended by Mr. Dryden for his Wife*] (in title) 

Bottom: “Lady Elizabeth Dryden finding Mr Dryden one day 
reading, said, my Dear, you are always poring on a book; I wish 
I was one—then, replied he, I wish you was an Almanac; that I 
might change you every year?’ 

(Anecdote told in almost the same words in Fraser, p. 47. See also James M. 
Osborn, “Edmund Malone and the Dryden Almanac Story;’ Philological Quar- 
terly, XVI, 412.) 

145 [‘**Sir Charles Hanbury to Sir Hans Sloane, . . .”} (title) 
Bottom: “This was not written by Sr. Ch: Hanbury Williams 


but by Charles Hyatt:’ 
146 (Ibid.) 
[Till ----- found them out] 


“Walpole” written over dashes. 
L. marg.: “Sr Robert” 
149 [Lord Harvey on the Dutchess of Richmond.’] (title) 
“Harvey” underlined, and “Chesterfield” written below it. 
R. marg.: “Sarah Cadogan” 
151 [“*Lord Middlesex to Mr. Pope, . . .”] (title) 
Bottom: “Charles Sackville Earl of Middlesex, Son of Lionel 
Duke of Dorset, whom he succeeded in the title?’ 
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155 [“On Lady *A’’] (title; by Lord Middlesex) 
Period changed to “bergavenny:’ 
Bottom: “She was caught with Mr Liddel, miscarried, and died. 
She was daughter of General Tatton’ 
158 (Verses on the art of politics. By Bramston.) 
[hang up *Horace Walpole] 
Bottom: “brother of Sr Rob. Walpole, & afterwards Ld Walpole’ 
159 (Ibid.) 
[Not Jove and Dragon] 


eel 


r” in “Dragon” crossed out. 
163 (Trapp, Young, Bubb, etc.) 
[* Bubb] (subtitle) 
At end of poem: “Mr Doddington’ 
[*Cary] (in text) 
At end of poem: “Walter Carey’ 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 
168 [“By Lady Mary Wortley Montague, To *Lady Irwin”) (title) 
Bottom: “Daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, & Widow of Ld Irwin 
and then of Colonel Douglas’ 
171 (An elegy on Mrs. Bowes. By Lady Mary W,) 
[Mrs. Bowes was the first wife of Mr. Bowes, father to the present 
Lady Strathmore. ] (n.) 
Period changed to comma, and “& was said to die of the violence 
of the Bridegroom’s embraces.’ added. 
176 (Virtue in Danger. By Lady Mary W) 
[how a virtuous Lady] (in subtitle) 
Bottom: “Mrs Grizzel Murray, daughter of Mr Bailie & Lady 
Grizzel Bailie. Lady M. Wortley was a great friend of Mrs Murray, 
when she wrote this ballad on her” 
177 (Ibid.) 
[his *Grace] 
R. marg.: “Duke of Athol’ 
182 (Ibid.) 
[A footman of my *sister] 
R. marg.: “Lady Binning’ 
186 (Epistle from Arthur Grey. By Lady Mary W,) 
[that fatal look cost!] 
Caret inserted before “‘cost’} and “has” interlined. 
[see me* waver] 
Bottom: “Mrs Murray obtained his pardon’ 
187 (Ibid.) 
[That would have then been yours] 
“would have” crossed out and “world had” written above. 
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201 (Letter, Twitenham, Oct. 18) 
[To a *Lady] (subtitle) 
d. R. marg.: “Mrs Martha Blount” 
204 (Letter to the same, Twitenham, Nov. 5) 
[Mrs. H——] 
“oward” written over dash. 


Vo.LuME II 
Title-page: 
“Hor. Walpole” 
Page: 
1 (Letter from Pope to Duchess of Hamilton, London, Oct. E.C., IX., 
460) 
[her Grace the *Dutchess] (in subtitle) 
Bottom: “Elizabeth, daughter of Digby Lord Gerard of Brom- 
ley, 2d Wife and Widow of James Duke Hamilton killed by Lord 
‘in Mohun”’ 

(Fuller account of the Duchess of Hamilton and the duel between the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, in E.C., IX, 460.) 

[*Mrs. Whitworth] 

Bottom: “She was buried in a garden on the right hand at en- 
- tring Twickenham; the Monument appeared above the Wall, but 
has been destroyed, & a House built on the Scite” 

(Anecdote of the monument, and the epitaph on it, in E.C., IX, 460. It is 
taken from the Censor, No. 27, June 10, 1715.) 


2 (Ibid.) 


nt 


idy [*Lord William will conster] 
ay, L. marg.: “her 2d Son, first husband of the famous Lady Vane"’ 
[*Lord Selkirk] 
Bottom: “her Husband’s Brother’ 
3 (Ibid.) 


[when you imitate my *Lady O——y] 
Bottom: “Mrs Villiers, favourite of K. William, & Wife of the 
Earl of Orkney, brother in law of the Duchess’ 
5 (Ibid.) 
[*Mr. Hamilton, I am your’s] (in postscript) 
Below the postscript: “the Duchess’s 2d Husband’ 
6 (Letter from Pope to Duchess of Buckinghamshire, Twitenham, Jan. 
27, 1720. E.C., X, 153) 
[Chamberlen’s] (n.) 


Following the n.: “He was supposed to be her Lover. She erected 
a monument for him in Westminster abbey.’ 
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[supported by Cupids lamenting] (n.) 

Following the n.: “The Duchess, who made a pompous funeral 
for the Duke, sent to the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough to 
borrow the triumphal Car that carried the Body of the Duke of 
Marlb— The Latter sent her word, It had carried my Lord Marl- 
borough, & shoud not be used for any body else. The Dss of Bucks 
sent in answer, that she had seen the Undertaker who said he coud 
furnish a better for 20f°’ 

(This anecdote in E.C., IX, 50, where it is quoted from Orford’s Works, IV, 
317) 

4 (Ibid.) 
[If you can excuse this* fault] 

Bottom: “It has been said that Pope showed the Character of 
Atossa to both the Duchesses of Buckingham & Marlborough, & 
told Each respectively that it was the portrait of the Other; but 
the Latter had the sense to know it was her own, & gave him 1000f 
to suppress it, yet he spread it abroad as soon as she was dead”’ 

(This anecdote in E.C., III, 76-77. Told by Warton in more detail, according 
to E.C.) 

23 (Letter from Pope to Lord Oxford, Sept. 22, 1732. E.C., VIII, 297) 
[*Lord Oxford] (in title) 
Bottom: “The Second Earl” 
24 (Ibid.) 
[* My Lady] (in postscript) 

Bottom: “Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, Daughter & Heir- 
ess of John Duke of Newcastle” 
[*Lady Margaret] (in postscript) 

Bottom, below preceding: “Lady Margaret Harley, their only 
child, since Duchess of Portland:’ 

27 (Letter from Pope to Lord Oxford, Dec. 26, 1733. E.C., VIII, 304) 
[Jan. 7, 1773] 
Second “7” in year changed to “3”’ 
[*Lord Duplin] (in postscript) 

Below the postscript: “Nephew of Lord Oxford, now Earl of 
Kinnoul”’ 

31 (Letter from Pope to Mr. Jervas [n.d.]. E.C., VIII, 15) 
[No date. ] 
Period changed to comma, and “but must have been written 
when he was translating Homer’ added. 
[*Mr. Fortescue] 
Bottom: “Afterwards Master of the Rolls’ 
[that B. is the hero] 
R. marg.: “Bolinbroke” 
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49 (Letter from Pope to his brother-in-law. E.C., IX, 477) 
[Mr. Pope to his Brother.] (title) 
“in law’’ added. 


83 (Extract from letter of Pope to Gay, Sept. 11, 1722. E.C., VII, 422) 
[Mrs. Blounts] 


R. marg.: “Martha and Teresa’ 


85, (Extract from letter of Pope to Congreve, Apr. 7, 1715. E.C., VI, 415) 
[the B——p of S. already is] 
R. marg.: “Dr Burnet Bishop of Salisbury’ 
(Extract from letter of Secretary Cragg to Pope, Sept. 2, 1716. E.C., 
X, 173) 
[Lords W——ck, St——, and *H——-y] 
“arwi’; “anhope’; and “arle’; respectively, written above the 
dashes. 
Bottom: “qu. if Lord Harley, or, more probably, Carr Lord 
Hervey’ 
g2 (Letter from Pope to Gay [n.d.]. E.C., VII, 414) 
[In a word, Y——g himself] 
“oun” written over dash. 


99 (Letter from Tonson to Pope, Dec. 23, 1724. E.C., IX, 547) 
[I was with the *Speaker yesterday] (in postscript) 
In text, at end of letter: “Sr Spencer Compton’ 


104 (Letter from Lintott to Pope, June 22, 1715. E.C., TX, 541) 
[Earl of Stafford] 
Caret inserted after ‘“t” in “Stafford”? and “r’ written above. 


115 (Letter from Caryll to Pope, July 16, 1717. E.C., VI, 247) 
[the unfortunate Lady] 
R. marg.: “Miss Withinbury”’ 
(A mysterious and hence unaccepted identification. See E.C., II, 201-5, V, 
130-34, and also Sherburn, Early Career of Pope, p. 202.) 
122 (Letter, Sept. 4, 1724. E.C., X, 135) 
[Mr. Pulteney to Mr. Pope.] (title) 
Bottom: “afterwards Earl of Bath’ 


123 (Letter from Wortley to Pope [n.d.]) 
[Mr. Wortley] (in title) 
Below signature: “husband of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu:’ 
Below the preceding: ““Worsdale the Painter who told me he 
had often copied the portrait of Bishop Atterbury by Kneller for 
Pope, who used to make presents of them as originals, told me too, 
that the origine of the quarrel between Pope & Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, was, that coming on a sudden to her House at Twickenham, 
she borrowed a pair of sheets of Pope, & not returning them, he 
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sent for them & she returned them unwashed. I do not answer for 
the truth of either Anecdote?’ 

(Anecdote of the sheets in E.C., II, 123, which quotes from Dilke’s Papers of 
a Critic, p. 352, which “relies on the account of Miss Hawkins and Worsdale 
the painter:’) 


124 (Letter from Maddison to Pope. E.C., IX, 464) 


[My Lady Dutchess being *drunk] 

Bottom: “This, tho a joke, might be very true. Eliz. Gerard 
Dss dowager of Hamilton was a Woman of great Debauchery & 
Wit. I have led her out in a morning when she has sat up all night 
drinking to be in time for my Father Sr R. Walpole’s Levée. She 
used, to plague her Brother in law Selkirk whom she hated, & 
who was grown an assiduous Courtier, to tell Q. Caroline what 
Jacobites she and he had been. She said he was like a Turnstile 
that hinders you but does not stop you. It is of him Pope has said 

As Selkirk if he lives will love the Prince” 


128 (Letter from Peterborow to Pope. E.C., X, 185) 


[to waite on Mr. Howard] 
“s” written over period after “Mr’: 


133 (Letter from Jervas to Pope, June 28, 1715. E.C., VIII, 13) 





{Lady Bolenbr .| 
“oke’” written over dash. 


134 (Letter from Jervas to Pope, Aug. 12, 1715. E.C., VIII, 18) 


[Doctor A——] 
“rbuth’ written over dash. 
[D. *Disney] 
Bottom: “Colonel Disney called Duke Disney:’ 


136 (Letter from Jervas to Pope. E.C., VIII, 17) 


[The court opiniate it that the P—— is coming] 
“retender” written over dash. 


137 (Letter from Jervas to Pope. E.C., VIII, 19) 


[Lady Mary W——-y ordered me] 
“ortle” written over dash. 





140 (Letter from Jervas to Pope. E.C., VIII, 16) 


[to Vertue, to give the last hand] 
L. marg.: “George Vertue Engraver?’ 


141 (Letter from Jervas to Pope. E.C., VIII, 11) 


[Lord Harvey had the Homer and letter] 
R. marg.: “Carr Lord Hervey, elder brother of the famous Lord 
Hervey, & a Man of great Wit’ 


144 (Letter from Dancastle to Pope. E.C., IX, 486) 


[acquainted you that Mr. *Raquett] 
Bottom: “brother in law of Pope’ 
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145 (Letter to Pope. Anonymous in E.C., X, 267) 
[To Mr. Pope.] (title) 
In text, below title: “I beleive from Dr Arbuthnot” 
(See above, prefatory comment.) 
[But you have so good a Ham] 
R. marg.: “Hamhouse, Ld Dysarts, over against ‘Iwickenham” 
[the manner of your conversation with *Lady Mary] 
Bottom: “Lady Mary Wortley being ill sent for Dr Arbuthnot. 
Sitting by her bed, he began to say, he hoped he had provided for 
his Children, tho moderately, yet honestly. She cried out, ‘God 
damn yr Children & mine, mind my illness: ” 
146 (Letter from Arbuthnot to Pope. E.C., VII, 474) 
[Dr. to Mr. Pope.] (title) 
“Arbuthnot” written over dash. 
[old good-for-nothing, by Mrs. Patty] 
L. marg.: “Mrs Blount” 
147 (Ibid.) 
[I dined with him and the Mrs. *Robinsons] 
Bottom: “Lord Peterborough married Mrs Anastasia Robinson, 
a Singer at the Opera, & a Woman of great Sense, Virtue & Piety. 
She was a Roman Catholic’ 
148 (Anonymous letter to Pope, beginning “I really intended to have 
been with you today’’) 
[and hath been with the Bishop of London] 
L. marg.: “Dr Gibson” 
173 (Three Hours after Marriage: A Comedy) 
[Diana, and her husband Aaecton]} 
“Aaecton” underlined, and “Acteon” written after it. 
175, (Ibid.) 
[hole, the *flower-pots] 
Bottom: “alludes to the plot against Bp. Sprat, which was hid 
in a flowerpot at his House at Bromley?’ 
274 (Ibid.) 
[then great emperor Antonius! ] 


se ” 


n” of “then” crossed out, to correct the typographical error. 
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